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CHAPTER  XVI. 


IN  EXTREMIS. 


IVE  minutes  have  passed  away, 
— only  five  minutes ;  but  it 
miofhu  have  been  a  oreneration. 


A  revolution  has  happened.  The  world 
is  a  different  place.  A  man  has  been  born, 
and  grown  to  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He 
has  thrown  off  mask  after  mask  in  quick 
succession.  He  has  pushed  another  man 
out  of  the  way,  robbed   him  of  a   father, 
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and  taken  his  place.  Yes !  it  was  a 
strano^e  five  minutes  to  Georo^e  Oldfield. 
At  the  end  of  it,  he  was  five  years  older ! 

No  one  could  call  him  a  boy  again.  He 
looked  a  sad,  stern,  sorrowful  man  with 
his  white  face  and  sunken  eyes,  as  he 
walked  slowly  up  the  stairs  to  his  father's 
— no !  to  Maurice's  father's  room,  with 
Bell,  his  Bell,  by  his  side. 

They  did  not  speak  ;  but  Bell  was  tak- 
ing hold  of  his  hand.  They  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  door. 

George  was  not  reluctant  to  enter.  It 
was  only  that  a  great  new  wave  of  emo- 
tion was  sweeping  over  his  heart.  It  shook 
him  visibly;  but  Bell  pressed  his  hand 
closely.  He  looked  at  her,  and  nodded 
his  head  ;  then  she  opened  the  door  without 
noise,  and  they  glided  into  the  room. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Oldfield  was  dying,  but  on 
first  looking  at  him,  for  one  moment,  and 
at  the  people  in  the  room,  one  would  not 
have  thought  so. 

The  nurse  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
room.  When  Aunt  Elsie  and  Bell  entered 
they  had  found  her,  apparently  in  a  great 
fright,  bending  over  the  patient,  and  try- 
ing to  calm  him.  It  was  not  she  who  had 
rung  the  bell ;  it  was  Mr.  Oldfield. 

The  bell-rope  had  been  adjusted  in  the 
early  stage  of  his  illness,  so  that  it  hung 
directly  over  his  head;  and  now,  '  waking 
out  of  a  beautiful  sleep,'  as  the  nurse 
declared,  he  had  seized  the  rope,  and, 
despite  her  efforts  to  make  him  lie  down, 
he  had  refused  to  cease  pulling  it  until 
Aunt  Elsie  and  Bell  both  broke  into  the 
room,  with  terror  on  their  faces. 
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'  Maurice,  Maurice  !'  he  repeated  to  the 
nurse,  as  he  rang  the  bell.  'Maurice, 
Maurice  !'  were  the  first  words  he  spoke 
when  that  bell  was  answered. 

True,  he  became  a  little  less  agitated  the 
moment  he  was  answered,  and  heard  those 
cries  for  Maurice  ringing  through  the 
house. 

'  Thank  God  !  thank  God !  he's  here,'  he 
said,  almost  in  his  old  voice,  it  was  so 
decisive  and  strong.  '  I'm  afraid  it's 
come,  Elsie.  I  think  I'm  dying — am 
I?' 

Then  Maurice  had  come  in,  and  Mr. 
Oldfield  had  been  deaf  and  blind  to  every- 
thing else  in  the  room.  He  had  hardly 
noticed  even  Bell,  and  now,  when  she 
came  in  again  with  George,  and  brother 
and  sister  glanced  towards  the  man  they 
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bad  called  *  father,'  he  was  too  absorbed 
in  the  strange  drama  he  himself  was 
enacting,  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 
Instinctively,  George  and  Bell  took  their 
stand  by  Aunt  Elsie,  who  stood  some  little 
way  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  waited. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight.  Propped  up 
with  pillows — the  seal  of  death  on  his  face, 
but  seeming  rather  to  have  battled  down 
the  destroyer,  and  bargained  for  a  certain 
number  of  minutes,  than  to  be  battling 
now — Mr,  Oldfield  bent  his  head,  and 
moved  his  hand  over  an  indescribable 
collection  of  papers  which  strewed  the 
counterpane. 

They  seemed  to  have  appeared  as  from  a 
conjuror's  sleeve.  There  were  telegrams, 
letters,  even  newspapers ;  and  conspicuous 
among  all  the  other  MSS.  there  were  two 
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big  pieces  of  parchment — plainly  deeds  or 
wills. 

All  this  assortment  of  precious  litter 
had  accumulated  there  within  the  last  five 
minutes.  Some  had  come  from  under  Mr. 
Oldfield's  pillow  ;  some  from  a  drawer  close 
by,  which  still  stood  open,  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  dangling  from  the  lock,  and  some  had 
come  from  Maurice's  pocket. 

And  where  was  Maurice  now?  What 
was  he  doing?  Erect  and  composed,  but 
with  inexpressible  sadness  in  his  face,  he 
stood  by  his  father's  bed,  looking  and 
listening.  At  times,  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
dying  man's  face  with  pitying  solicitude ; 
at  times,  they  followed  his  fingers  as  they 
moved  from  one  document  to  another. 
His  whole  attitude  betokened  an  anxious 
solicitude  to  give  comfort  and  be  of  use. 
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without  thwarting  with  one  useless  word, 
or  superfluous  demonstration  of  feeling, 
Mr.  Oldfield's  movements. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  low,  con- 
fiding voice,  free  from  any  lachrymose 
whining,  or  self-deprecation  ;  although  all 
that  talk,  and  all  those  documents,  per- 
tained to  the  affairs  of  Maurice  himself  and 
Maurice's  future. 

When  George  came  into  the  room,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  Maurice  were  just 
emerging  from  a  cross-examination,  in 
which  very  large  sums  of  money  were 
frequently  alluded  to,  and  letters  or 
documents  in  connection  with  them  were 
picked  up  and  put  down  by  Maurice,  or 
handed  by  him  to  Mr.  Oldfield.  But, 
almost  directly  after  George's  entrance, 
the  scene  changed. 
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'  Take  them  up,  Maurice  !  Take  them 
all  away,'  said  Mr.  Oldfield,  at  the  same 
time  grasping  with  his  own  thin  shaking 
hands  the  two  large  pieces  of  open  parch- 
ment. 

Without  a  word,  Maurice  swept  every 
other  letter  and  document  indiscriminately 
into  one  bundle  ;  and  thrust  them  into  his 
coat-pocket. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  marriage, 
Maurice ;  it  was  all  I  asked.  But  that 
will  be  right — that  will  be  all  right.  Let 
it  be  soon — as  soon  as  is  decent.' 

Maurice  said  : 

'Yes,  father.' 

Only  those  two  words  ;  but  no  words 
had  ever  sounded  stranger  in  George's 
ears. 

'And    to    George,'    said    Mr.    Oldfield. 
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'you'll  be  just  what  I've  been  to  him- — 
you'll  take  my  place  ?' 

'  I  will' 

'  Whether  he  pleases  you  or  not ; 
whether  he  turns  out  well  or  ill — every- 
thing that  I've  been,  to  the  end.' 

'Everything,  father,' said  Maurice,  'while 
I've  a  roof  to  offer  him.' 

'  Kiss  me,  Maurice  !  I  trust  you,  I  trust 
you.' 

Maurice  bent  down,  and  kissed  his 
father's  cold  and  pallid  lips,  ignoring, 
while  he  did  so,  the  piece  of  parchment 
which  Mr.  Oldfield  was  holding  out  for 
him  to  take. 

'  Is  it  the  right  one,  Maurice?' 

'Yes,  father.' 

'See,  then,'  said  the  prostrate  man,  with 
a  new  strange  influx    of  energy,  '  this  is 
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done  with.'  He  tore  the  other  document, 
which  was  a  will — they  were  both  wills — 
in  two  halves.  '  It  is  all  done  with — 
destroyed;  and  the  past  is  destroyed.  I 
trust  you,  Maurice,  I  trust  you  as  if  you 
had  never ' 

Then  Mr.  Oldfield  stopped. 

'Elsie !'  he  cried. 

Aunt  Elsie  went  up  to  him. 

'  Tear  that  up,  Elsie,  and  put  it  on  the 
fire!' 

She  tore  it  into  half-a-dozen  pieces,  then 
stepped  towards  the  ^rate,  and  put  them 
on  the  fire ;  Mr.  Oldfield  following  her 
with  his  eyes  the  while,  not  speaking  a 
word. 

'Kiss  me,  Maurice  !' he  said  again.  'I 
was  very  hard  ;  I  was  very  wicked — you've 
quite  forgiven  me,  my  boy?' 
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Maurice  kissed  his  father  again. 

'  The  forgiveness  is  all  yours,  father, — 
not  mine.' 

'  Nay,  Maurice,  you  were  young  and  I 
was  very  hard — very  hard.  But  I'm  trust- 
ing you,  Maurice,  I'm  undoing  the  past  as 
much  as  I  can — that  will  will  prove  it ;  it 
will  prove  it  to  the  world.  And  you'll 
take  my  place.' 

'  I  will,  father.' 

'  And,  Maurice,'  said  Mr.  Oldfield,  in  a 
lower  voice,  '  never  gamble,  even  with  one 
hundred  pounds.  It  isn't  the  money — 
you  know  what  it  does — it  makes  you  a 

diiferent    man — it    makes    you Bell 

would  never  be  happy  ;  it  would  be  cruel 
to  he7\ — Bell !'  he  cried,  breaking  off 
abruptly,  '  come  here,  my  child  !' 

Bell  went   close  up   to  him,  and  George 
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with  her.  She  was  sobbing  quietly,  very 
quietly,  doing  her  best  to  stifle  down 
her  sobs. 

'  It's  sudden,  my  child — very  sudden.  I 
intended  to  break  it  all  to  you  in  my  own 
way ;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  Bell,  I  feel 
very  happy.  Only  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  the  marriage ' 

Bell  was  leaning  over  the  bed,  and  kiss- 
ing her  father's  face — yes,  her  father's  ! 
She  could  not  get  that  thought  out  of  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  heard  and 
seen.  The  tears  fell  now — she  could  no 
longer  restrain  the  scalding  shower — on 
Mr.  Oldfield's  face.  She  clung  to  him  as 
if  she  would  keep  him — keep  him  yet  ;  but 
she  hardly  spoke  a  word,  and  he  said  very 
little  more  to  her — there  was  nothing  to 
say.     They   understood    each    other ;    they 
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had  nothing  to  settle  up — not  even  after 
that  strange  revelation. 

'  God  bless  you.  Bell !  God  bless  you, 
my  child  !  You've  been  more  to  me  than 
you'll  ever  know.  You've  saved  me,  Bell, 
and  you've  saved  Maurice.' 

Bell  only  sobbed,  'Dear  father!'  and 
very  soon  stepped  back,  and  gently  pushed 
George  forward.  It  was  very  curious  to 
see,  in  such  a  moment  as  that — after  all 
that  Mr.  Oldfield  had  passed  through  that 
night — when  his  eyes  rested  on  George's 
face,  something  like  the  old  ordinary  pleas- 
ant look,  which  George  knew  so  well,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  came  suddenly  back  to 
them. 

'  Well,  George  my  boy,  it's  sudden,  but 
you  are  all  right — I've  left  you  all  right, 
and   Maurice  will  take  my  place.     Don't 
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cry,  George  ;  you've  been  a  good  boy — a 
very  good  boy.  I'm  glad  you've  got  your 
degree.  Now  don't,  don't,  my  boy — Fm 
not  worth  it,  George.' 

It  was  no  use  saying  '  don't.'  George 
had  not  shed  a  tear  that  livelong  awful 
night ;  but  now,  when  he  saw  that  old 
look  in  his  father's  face,  and  heard  his  old 
voice — that  face  and  voice,  familiar,  kind- 
ly, cheerful,  which  he  had  loved  so  much, 
yet  always  felt  that  his  father  did  not 
know  it — when  their  soft  influence  fell 
like  rain  on  his  parched,  thirsty,  benumbed 
heart — he  buried  his  head  in  the  pillow 
with  his  arm  round  the  dying  man,  and 
sobbed  and  shook  in  his  agony  till  they 
had  to  take  him  away. 

Bell  and  Maurice  led  him  away.  He 
did  not  resist,  he  did  not  cast  one  resent- 
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fill  look  on  Maurice.  They  could  do  with 
him  what  they  would ;  he  was  like  a 
broken-hearted  child.  When  that  was 
done,  they  thought  Mr.  Oldfield  would  die. 
His  exertions  up  to  that  time  had  been 
excessive,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his  efforts  to 
soothe  George  would  be  his  last.  But  it 
was  not  so  ;  a  paroxysm  passed  over  his 
frame,  but  he  rallied.  That  was  about 
twelve  o'clock,  and  he  did  not  die  till 
five. 

He  talked  a  great  deal  during  the  night, 
between  one  or  two  terrible  struggles ; 
and  once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
sleep.  There  was  even  a  whisper  of  possi- 
ble recovery ;  but  that  was  from  Bell. 

When  the  end  came — it  was  after  a  long 
period  of  quiet — Aunt  Elsie  was  in  her 
own  room,  Maurice  and   Bell  were  watch - 
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ing,  and  George  had  gone  downstairs.  He 
had  gone  to  fetch  more  shawls  to  wrap 
round  Bell.  There  was  no  struggle  at 
the  last,  only  a  little  start.  George  was 
not  out  of  the  room  three  minutes.  When 
he  left,  his  father  seemed  asleep.  When 
he  was  on  the  stairs  coming  back,  he  heard 
him  cry  ^Maurice !'  and  when  he  entered 
the  room  Mr.  Oldiield  was  lying  dead, 
with  Maurice  Miles  in  his  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


MR.  OLDFIELD  S  WILL. 


HE  story  which  Aunt  Elsie  told 
Bell  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Old- 
field's  death,  sounded  in  her 
ears  more  wonderful  than  it  would  have 
sounded  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  the  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield's  first  husband.  Hence  in  her 
second  marriage  she  did  not  change  her 
name.  This  second  marriage  was  not 
blessed  with    any  offspring,   and   only  for 
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one  year  did  Mr.  Oldfield  live  with  his 
wife  and  her  two  children  in  that  felicity 
which  he  spoke  of  so  feelingly  to  George. 
But  his  love  for  his  second  wife  was  very 
intense ;  and,  being  naturally  fond  of 
children,  Mr.  Oldfield  grew  very  fond  of 
Bell  and  George. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  was  absolutely  without 
any  income  ;  her  former  husband  had 
spent  all  the  little  fortune  she  had.  And 
no  settlements  were  made  on  her  second 
marriage.  But  Mr.  Oldfield  had  promised 
that  the  two  children,  George  and  Bell, 
should  be  brought  up  precisely  as  if  they 
were  his  own. 

All  this  was  before  Maurice  Oldfield 
was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  ser\dtude. 
That  blow  fell  a  year  after  the  marriage, 
and  Mr.  Oldfield's  account  of  the  circum- 
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stance,  and  of  his  life  after  that  time,  was 
fairly  accurate;  but  the  effect  his  son's 
conduct  produced  on  him  was  described — 
so  far  as  it  was  described  at  all — very 
inaccurately. 

Mr.  Oldfield  told  George  he  felt  remorse 
for  the  doom  that  had  fallen  on  his  Avard, 
as  he  was  pleased  in  those  confessions  to 
call  his  son ;  but  the  dawn  of  that  remorse 
did  not  begin  until  the  greater  part  of 
that  long  imprisonment  had  expired. 

Mr.  Oldfield  w^as  an  honourable,  proud, 
and  naturally  rather  a  hard  man ;  the  first 
effect  of  Maurice's  disgrace  was  to  embitter 
and  harden  him  to  an  extent  that  was  not 
natural. 

True,  he  had  exerted  himself  to  the  last 
degree,  and  even — perhaps  unconsciously 
— made  himself  liable  to  criminal  proceed- 
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ings  to  gain,  if  it  were  possible,  Maurice's 
acquittal.  But  his  compunctions,  his  re- 
morse had  not  set  in  then  ;  for  in  truth  he 
had  done  very  little  to  call  for  remorse. 
He  had  been  unwise  and  unsympathetic 
in  his  guidance  of  his  son,  but  that  was 
all. 

No,  the  remorse  was  for  disowning  his 
son.  In  that  brief  interview,  when  he 
said  good-bye  to  the  convict,  his  words 
had  been  bitter,  cruel,  and  wicked.  It 
was  those  words  in  which  he  cast  off  his 
son  that  tormented  him  afterwards,  day 
and  night,  and  made  him,  for  two  years  or 
more,  a  man  unfit  to  live  with. 

His  repentance  began  with  his  wife's 
death.  Then  Mr.  Oldiield  took  the  child- 
ren to  Filesfield.      In  course  of  time  his 
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son  came  out  of  prison,  and,  six  months 
later,  Mr.  Oldfield  set  him  up  as  a  stock 
and  share  broker  in  Filesfield. 

More  and  more  he  began  to  forgive 
Maurice  in  his  heart,  and  his  affection  for 
his  son  grew  stronger  day  by  day  ;  but  for 
a  very  long  time  Mr.  Oldfield  preserved 
an  outward  sternness  and  severity. 

Maurice  had  adopted  the  name  of  Miles, 
and  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Oldfield  had  no 
other  object  in  keeping  up  the  pretence  of 
^  no  relations,'  except  a  lingering  reluc- 
tance to  own  to  himself  and  to  Maurice 
how  unjust  and  cruel  he  had  been  ;  all 
that  time,  however,  he  saw  his  son  almost 
daily,  though  never  at  the  Elms.  In  that 
period  he  advanced  to  him  large  sums  of 
money  on   different  occasions — sometimes 
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reluctantly  and  with  censure,  for  Maurice's 
gambling  proclivities  were  not  then  by 
any  means  extinct. 

During  that  time  little  Mr.  Sharely 
remained  Maurice's  staunch  friend,  and 
gave  Mr.  Oldiield  many  hints  and  opinions 
that  were  not  soothing  or  complimentary. 
At  last,  however,  the  reconciliation  became 
quite  complete ;  and,  curiously,  Maurice 
Miles's  fortunes  began  to  go  steadily  up, 
till  he  was  positively  rich. 

Then  it  was  that  Maurice  cast  his  eyes 
on  Bell,  and  Mr.  Oldfield's  heart  leaped 
for  joy.  He  then  determined  that  the  'no 
relation  '  fraud  should  be  kept  up  from 
new  and  definite  motives.  When  Maurice 
and  Bell  had  become  definitely  engaged  to 
be  married,  if  they  ever  did  (for  Mr.  Old- 
field,  though   he  hoped  for  and  aimed  at 
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this  end,  did  not  force  the  project),  then 
he  would  clear  all  up  in  his  own  strong, 
wise  way.  So  Mr.  Oldfield  reasoned,  but 
his  work  was  not  so  easy. 

Unconsciously  he  had  been  doing  a 
great  injustice  both  to  George  and  Bell. 
True,  he  had  warned  them  they  would  not 
have  his  money,  but  he  had  never  realized 
what  a  terrible  blow  he  would  deal  them 
in  declaring  he  was  not  their  father.  He 
had  never  realized  what  a  good  father  he 
had  been  to  them.  He  had,  indeed,  real- 
ized what  a  daughter  Bell  had  become  to 
him.  He  could  hardly  have  loved  her 
more  had  she  really  been  his  daughter. 

As  time  went  on,  this  difficulty  did 
present  itself  with  terrible  force,  and  Mr. 
Oldfield  began  to  let  things  drift  —always 
looking  forward  to  that  happy  solution  of 
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all  his  troubles,  when  Bell  would  be  mar- 
ried to  his  son.  So  things  went  on  till 
they  ended  as  we  have  seen. 

The  two  documents  which  figured  so 
conspicuously  on  Mr.  Oldfield's  death-bed 
were,  as  mentioned  already,  two  wills.  In 
each  of  them  the  same  amount — the  great 
bulk  of  the  money — was  bequeathed  to 
Maurice ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  them ;  and  this  difference  had 
caused  Mr.  Oldfield  hundreds  of  anxious, 
almost  agonized  hours.  Many  a  time  had 
each,  in  turn,  been  destroyed  only  to  be 
re-made,  until  he  at  last  decided  to  keep 
them  both. 

One  of  them — the  one  he  finally  de- 
stroyed— was  dated,  to  prevent  any  legal 
difficulties  in  case  of  sudden  death,  a  month 
later  than  the  other. 
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In  that  one,  Maurice's  money  was 
rigorously  tied  up  under  trustees  ;  in  the 
other,  the  one  that  was  left — the  one  that 
was  to  prove  that  the  past  was  effaced, 
that  Maurice  was  entirely  forgiven,  and 
trusted  by  his  father — the  money  was 
bequeathed  to  him  intact,  without  any 
restrictions ;  and  under  it  Maurice  was 
appointed  sole  executor.  Bell  and  George 
were  left  fifteen  hundred  pounds  each^ 
free  of  legacy  duty. 

Mr.  Oldfield  died  a  rich  man,  and  would 
probably  have  left  a  larger  sum  to  his 
step-son  George,  but  for  one  circumstance 
which  he  could  not  justly  forget.  He  had 
acquired  almost  all  his  fortune  with  his 
first  wife — Maurice's  mother.  Bell's  future 
he  deemed  perfectly  secure. 

Whether  the  last  act  of  Mr.  Oldfield's. 
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life  was  wise  or  not  time  will  show.  Cer- 
tainly that  act,  leaving  Maurice  unfettered 
to  take  Ids  place,  made  the  father  happy  as 
long  as  he  lived.  And,  if  time  is  measured 
by  thoughts,  he  lived  a  long  time  after  it. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MR.  SHARELY  S  ADVICE. 


HE  old  town  of  Tricester  was 
full  of  absorbing  interest  to 
those  octogenarians  who  had 
been  born  there,  and  never  travelled  more 
than  twenty  miles  away  from  it.  It  was 
also  interesting  to  the  few  annual  tourists, 
who  gazed  intently  at  the  grim  and  battered 
archway  that  had  been  once  a  fortified 
entrance  to  the  town. 

Further   than  that,    it  could  command 
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little  attention  in  this  age.  It  was  an 
ancient,  clean,  proud  little  town,  and  the 
world  passed  it  by,  very  much  to  its  own 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Sharely  was  its  rector,  and  a  very 
good,  much-beloved  rector  he  was. 

Being  a  bachelor,  and  an  unselfish  man 
of  considerable  means,  without  any  ab- 
sorbing hobby,  he  surrendered  himself 
to  everybody's  beck  and  call  where  he 
imagined  he  could  do  good ;  and,  his 
imagination  being  also  extensive,  he  was 
beckoned  and  called  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  wearied  many  men  in  well 
doing. 

It  sometimes  wearied  Mr.  Sharely,  when 
he  would  go  away  for  a  month,  without 
even  leaving  an  address.  That  was  one 
among  many  of  his  harmless  eccentricities. 
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Mr.  Sharely,  at  present,  is  at  home  and 
entertaining  a  guest. 

It  is  June.  Three  months  have  passed 
since  Mr.  Oldfield's  death,  and  George  is 
staying  with  Mr.  Sharely  for  a  week  or 
two  to  discuss  the  future,  and  take  his  first 
step  towards  earning  his  living  under  the 
guidance  of  his  father's  old  friend.  This 
has  been  Mr.  Sharely 's  doing.  He  in- 
tends to  pilot  George  safe  into  the  Church. 
But  he  has  nearly  two  years  to  fill  up 
before  that  can  be  effected,  and,  meanwhile, 
he  is  finding  a  post  for  him  in  a  school. 

George  feels  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
Mr.  Sharely 's  views,  so  far  as  tuition  goes, 
but  for  the  future, — well!  he  does  not 
discuss  it.  He  is  thinking  about  literature, 
and  Mr.  Sharely  is  thinking,  as  he  always 
does,  th^t  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end. 
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Things  generally  do  come  all  right,  in  the 
end,  to  a  man  who  has  an  easy  conscience 
and  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

At  this  moment,  George  is  leaning  over 
the  parapet  of  the  old  bridge,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  listlessly  looking  from 
time  to  time  at  some  youthful  anglers  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream  below.  They  are 
plying  the  art  in  a  fashion  almost  as 
primitiv'e  as  their  historic  predecessors, 
from  the  neishbourino^  monastic  ruins, 
employed  a  thousand  years  ago.  They 
are  also  bare-footed,  very  dirty,  very 
ignorant,  and  very  happy, — some  other 
points  of  possible  resemblance.  But  George 
is  not  thinkino^  of  these  thino-s  :  he  is 
thinking  of  the  letter,  now  fluttering  open 
in  his  hand.     It  is  from  Bell. 

Bell  and  Aunt  Elsie  are  now  livino^  to- 
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gether, — at  the  Elms,  at  present, — but  when 
George  is  '  settled,'  they  talk  of  going  into 
a  much  smaller  house.  Maurice  pooh-poohs 
this,  but  no  other  and  more  definite  plan 
has  been  proposed. 

And  when  are  Bell  and  Maurice  going  to 
be  married?  Nobody  knows.  And  George 
and  Maurice  ?  Well,  very  singularly,  not 
one  word  has  been  spoken  about  that 
terrible  quarrel.  The  events  that  followed 
it  so  suddenly  and  strangely  seemed  to 
engulf  it.  Necessity  compelled  its  eiface- 
ment  for  a  short  period,  at  least ;  and  after- 
wards, perhaps  owing  to  Bell's  unacknow- 
ledged arbitration,  the  two  men  silently 
agreed  never  to  allude  to  it.  Of  course, 
the  stranofe  revelation  that  was  flashed  on 
George's  mind  the  night  Mr.  Oldfield  died, 
compelled  him  to  regard  Maurice  in  a  new 
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light.  It  cut  from  under  him  every  pre- 
text for  jealousy  ;  and  with  his  first  com- 
punctions for  his  old  aversion  came  some 
strenuous  efforts  to  read  Maurice  Miles  by 
a  more  favourable  light.  But  these  efforts 
were  either  too  difficult  or  too  disagreeable 
to  last.  The  two  men  were  courteous,  in 
a  manner  affable — when  Bell  was  present 
even  hypocritically  cordial — but  they  grew 
no  nearer  to  each  other,  i^ay,  the  gulf 
seemed  to  be  widening.  They  did  not  hit 
it  off. 

Perhaps,  if  that  terrible  scene  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  could  have  been  wiped 
out — if  they  could  have  started  afresh  in 
their  new  relationship  with  a  clean  slate, 
they  might  have  been  good  friends.  They 
might ;  but  that  is  an  idle  conjecture.  The 
uncomfortable    fact    remains    that   George 
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dislikes  Maurice  Miles  more  than  ever,  and 
is  at  this  moment  wondering,  as  he  leans 
over  the  bridge  with  that  letter  in  his 
hand : 

'  Will  Bell  perhaps  not  marry  him,  after 
all  ?' 

The  letter  does  not  answer  him. 

'  Dearest  George, 

'  I  am  sending  you  a  line 
with  the  enclosure,  w^hich  came  to-day. 
I  see  it  is  from  the  publishers — I  do  hope 
it  is  something  good.  You  will  send  me 
a  line  at  once  to  let  me  know,  won't  you? 

^The  house  still  seems  very  strange 
without  you,  dear.  Aunt  Elsie  and  I  often 
feel  very  lonely.  We  are  not  seeing  very 
much  of  Maurice  just  now.  He  is  busy, 
and  he  says  he  cannot  bear  the  Elms  now. 
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Poor  Maurice  !  he  feels  papa's  death  very 
much.  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  married 
for  a  long  time.  Have  you  written  to  him, 
George  ? 

'  Ned  Wyndham  came  in  yesterday.  He 
brought  back  an  old  medical  book  of  yours. 
He  knows  you  don't  want  it.  I  think  it 
was  an  excuse.  He  is  as  sh}'  as  ever,  and 
just  as  nice.  By  the  way,  Dr.  Wyndham 
is  very  proud  of  him  getting  his  M.R.C.S. 
so  young.  They  say  he  is  going  to  take 
him  into  partnership  at  once. 

'  Be  sure  you  give  my  love  to  dear  Mr. 
Sharely.  Is  he  as  funny  as  ever?  Aunt 
Elsie  is  always,  talking  about  him.  Be 
sure  you  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do 
as  soon  as  you  know.  I'm  always  thinking 
about  you.  J  know  that  you  will  get  on, 
George,  if  no    one    else  does.     Good-bye, 
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dear  boy  ;  it  is  just  post-time.    Were  those 
socks  big  enough? 

'Your  darling  Bell. 

'•  P.S. — I  saw  the  stone  yesterday.  It 
looks  ver}^  handsome  now  it  is  up.  It 
must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money  ;  but  it 
made  me  awfully  sad.  Maurice  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  inscription  ;  he  has  taken 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  it.  Isn't  he  good  ? 
It  seems  awfully  strange  yet  to  hear  him 
say,  "-  My  father."  He  loas  fond  of  him. 
Good-bye  again,  darling! 

'  Bell.' 

As  George  went  into  the  rectory  with 
that  letter  in  his  pocket,  he  saw  Mr. 
Sharely  through  the  study  window,  beck- 
oning to  him  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
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'  Well,  George,  anything  new?  Mrs. 
Stokes  hasn't  formally  asked  you  yet  to  go 
into  partnership  ?  Yeast,  treacle-sticks, 
tobacco,  and  newspapers.  She  drives  a 
iine  trade,  I  know,  and  she  has  her  eye 
on  you.' 

'  She  had  her  hand  on  me  yesterday,' 
said  George,  '  with  half-a-pound  of  flour 
on  it.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I've  seen  it  all  the  way 
through.  I'm  getting  old,  and  I've  lived 
a  great  deal  by  myself,  but  I'm  not  a  fool, 
George,  eh  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  me 
a  bit  of  an  old  fool,  George  ?  Now  be 
candid,  with  anybody — anybody  now?' 

'  No,  Mr.  Sharely,  unless  it  were  with  a 
tramp,  rather  idler  and  more  obnoxious 
than  most  tramps.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  with    a    tramp — that's    very 
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good.  So  you  think  I'm  green  yet — still 
in  my  salad  days — so  far  as  tramps  go  ? 
Well,  1  like  even  some  tramps.  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  tramp,  naturally,  myself,  George. 
And  you,  eh  ?  you've  a  vein  of  vagabond- 
ism about  you.  Do  you  know,  I've  just 
been  thinking — what  a  funny  idea  !  what 
a  curious  coincidence  ! — that  a  school 
might  be  rather  confining — eh  ?  do  you 
think  you'd  find  it  rather  confining?' 

'  I  daresay  I  should,  Mr.  Sharely,  but 
beggars  can't  be  choosers.' 

'No,  no,  to  be  sure.  That's  very  good. 
And  yet  some  beggars  can  ;  tramps,  now, 
pick  and  choose  a  good  deal,  eh  ?  Yes, 
George,  look  at  those  roses,  there  are 
thirty  ;  a  young  lady  brought  them.  She 
said  she  brought  them  for  me.,  but,  very 
curiously,    it    was    the    young    lady    you 
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walked  home  from  church  with  last  Sun- 
day.' 

'They  are  very  sweet,'  said  Georo;e. 
'  Yes,  they  are,  but  look  at  that  letter. 
I  have  an  idea  that  it  may  cut  out  Mrs. 
Stokes's  apple-shop  and  the  grammar- 
schools  too.  It  is  from  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  a  Cambridge  man  like  you,  George, 
and  a  parson  like  me.  Eh  ?  we  all  ought 
to  be  able  to  understand  each  other.' 

'  Is  he  a  head-master  ?'  asked  George, 
not  vet  possessed  of  the  letter,  which  Mr. 
Sharely  had  been  flourishing  about  all  this 
time  throughout  his  random  sallies  at 
conversation.' 

'  Head-master  !  not  exactly.  There  are 
very  few  head-masterships  that  he  would 
accept  now.  He's  a  lucky  man,  George. 
Better  be  born   lucky  than   rich — or  wise. 
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which  is  it  ?  I  forget.  Anyhow,  Kennedy 
has  been  both  wise  and  lucky  in  his  time, 
and  now  he's  rich.  That  is,  his  wife  is  ; 
and  they  say  it's  the  same.  She's  im- 
mensely rich  ;  she's  wealthy  ;  she's  worth 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Fancy,  if 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  came  into 
your  pocket  to-morrow,  and  a  nice  little 
wife  with  it,  eh  ?  That's  what  happened 
to  Kennedy.  He  was  a  poorer  man  than 
you.  Shade  of  Johnson  !  he  would  have 
thought  you  wealthy.  He  was  the  poor- 
est parson  that  I  ever  knew.  And  he  was 
married,  George ;  had  a  wife  and  several 
children.  Upon  my  word,  it  ahnost  draws 
tears  to  remember  them  !  Talk  about 
genteel  poverty — George,  are  you  listen- 
ing? I  want  you  to  make  me  a  promise.' 
'  Very  well,  Mr.  Sharely.' 
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'  Promise  me,  if  ever  you  go  into  the 
Church,  not  to  marry  till  you  get  a  living. 
A  married  curate,  George — married  on  his 
stipend — what  a  grand  name  ! — it  ought 
to  be  called  allowance — is  a  burden  to  his 
vicar,  a  bug-bear  to  his  bishop,  a  butt  to  his 
parish,  a  mockery  to  himself,  and  in  his 
own  house — let  me  whisper  it,  George — 
he  is  either  a  maid-of- all- work  and  nursery- 
help,  or — or — I  don't  know  what  else — a 
miserable  deity,  enshrined  in  a  closet  by 
his  wife  and  children.  George,  promise 
me  3^ou  will  never  marry  until  you  have  a 
living.' 

'  I  can  certainly  promise  that^  Mr.  Share- 
ly,  whether  that  living  is  in  the  Church  or 
out  of  it.  But  what  about  this  lucky  man 
and  that  letter?' 

'  Well,  listen.     I  sent  the  Guardian  with 
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your  advertisement  in  to  Kennedy,  think- 
ing he  might  hear  of  an  opening  in  some 
good  school,  and  this  is  his  answer,  dated 
just  a  week  after  my  letter : — 

'  "  Yewsdale  Rectory,  &c." 

'  (It    has    been     made     into      quite    a 
mansion.) 

' "  Dear  Sharely, 

' "  Your  letter  came  in  the 
nick  of  time."  (Things  usedn't  to  come  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  old  Kennedy,  when  his 
first  wife  was  lidng — dear  soul  !)  "I  was 
sending  Berty "  (that  is  his  son — he  is 
eleven)  "  to  a  tutor  in  the  Lakes ;  thought 
I  shouldn't  like  one  in  my  own  house.  He 
was  to  go  in  a  month.  But,  on  talking 
things  over,  1  have  changed  my  mind. 
The    Chancellor    thinks    such    a   man    as 
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you  mention  living  here, — where,  of  course, 
he  would  be  at  home, — might  be  the  making 
of  Berty.  He  is  slow,  but  clever  in  his 
own  way,  I  think."  (He  is  very  clever  at 
going  to  sleep,  George ;  but  you'll  like 
him.     He  is  generous  and  manly.) 

'"  The  Chancellor  thinks,  if  young  Old- 
iield  is  really  all  you  say,  that  there  has 
been  something  providential  in  his  wanting 
a  berth  just  now,  and  the  Chancellor  is 
generally  right,  you  know\  At  any  rate, 
if  he  cares  to  come — say  for  three  months — 
to  see  how  it  works,  let  him  come  as  soon 
as  he  likes.  Perhaps  he  ^\\\\  send  me  a 
line  at  once. 

' "  By-the-way,  I  hope  Mr.  Oldlield's 
literary  proclivities  pay  better  than  mine 
did.  Do  you  remember  '  The  Turnquick's 
Legacy '  ?     I    have    the    MSS.    still,   and 
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I  Avouldn't  now  take  one  hundred  pounds 
for  it. 

'  "  Let  me  have  a  line  soon.  The  Chan- 
cellor sends  greetings. 

"  Your  affectionate  old  friend, 

"Nathaniel  Kennedy. 

'  ''P.S. — I  suppose  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year  would  be  about  the  thing  ?  He  will 
have  heaps  of  time  for  writing  and  amuse- 
ment. 

*'  N.  K." 

'  Now,  George,  you  have  heard  the 
letter.     What  do  you  say  ?' 

'  I  say  "  yes !"  Mr.  Sharely,  and  a 
thousand  thanks  to  you.' 

'  Well !  I  say  '^  yes "  too,  and  now  let 
me  tell  you  a  word  about  the  Chancellor. 
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There  is  nothing  to  tell  you  about 
Kennedy ;  he  is  a  good  old  fellow — rather 
idle  now — with  a  hobby  for  Greek  quota- 
tions, and  an  objection  to  anybody  think- 
ing he  has  ever  been  poor.  Hit  him  on 
the  head  with  a  Greek  quotation,  on  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  ask  him  if  he 
knows  the  Kennedys  of  Castle-MacLough- 
lin,  and  then  you  will  have  plenty  to  talk 
about,  with  one  head  of  the  family,  for  a 
year. 

'But  the  Chancellor — ah  !  take  care ! 
beware  !  Did  you  ever  know  an  ugly  old 
woman,  George,  with  a  temper  like  tinder, 
and  a  tongue  like  a  razor,  infallible  on 
every  point  of  human  knowledge,  and  who 
had  early  inherited  chronic  gout  and  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ?' 

Xo,  Mr.  Sharely,  I  never  did.' 
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'  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  no  more  did  I,  I  was 
only  amusing  myself  to  see  how  you'd 
look.  You  looked  volumes,  George.  You 
looked  like  trying  a  grammar-school — ha  ! 
ha !    Then  it's  all  settled,  George  ?' 

'Yes,  I  will  write  at  once.' 

'  Do  !  but  stop  a  minute.  These  roses — 
they  are  beautiful — and  there  are  so  many, 
— too  many  for  me.  One  doesn't  care  so 
much  for  these  things,  when  you've  lived 
alone.  Do  you  think  Bell  would  like  half 
of  them  ?  or — er — it  might  look  better  to 
send  them  to  her  Aunt  Elsie,  eh?' 

'  I'm  sure  they  would  like  them,  Mr! 
Sharely ;  but  it's  a  long  way  to  send 
them.' 

'  Oh  !  the  parcel  post !  The  parcel  post 
is  a  fine  institution  !  things  go  so  quickly; 
and  even  if  the  roses  were  a  bit  dashed,  it 
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would  show  we  remembered  them,  eh, 
George?  But  they'll  go  very  quickly. 
Why,  the  Chancellor  often  sends  me  three 
or  four  pounds  of  grapes,  and  they  are  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  only  been  cut  half-an- 
hour.' 

'  Oh !  then  the  Chancellor  is  not  al- 
together an  ogre  to  everybody,  Mr. 
Sharely?' 

'  No  !  no  !  my  boy.  It  was  all  my  fun. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  is  a  kind,  motherly  soul ; 
but  she  has  her  weak  points.  Women  are 
kittle  cattle — at  least,  I've  heard  so.  I've 
lived  very  much  alone.  She  doesn't  like  to 
be  thought  more  than  forty.  She  likes  it 
to  be  thought — very  odd,  isn't  it  ? — that  all 
the  money  is  Mr.  Kennedy's,  and  that  she 
is  a  miracle  of  a  mother  to  the  boy  you  are 
going  to   teach ;  though   Mrs.  Kennedy  is 
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only  his  step-mother,  and  has  a  little 
daughter  of  her  own  four  years  old.' 

'And  is  that  all  the  family,  Mr. 
Sharely?' 

'  Yes,  George.  We  have  discussed  them 
all.  It's  a  small  family  :  it  was  a  bigger 
one,  alas  !  when  poor  Kennedy  might  well 
have  wished  it  less,  but  they  are  gone, 
ay,  they  are  gone.  I  baptised  and  buried 
them.  I  married  Mr.  Kennedy  to  his  first 
wife,    and    to    his    second,    and    I'm    still 

alone Eh,  oh  !    the   Chancellor  tells 

me  I  shall  marry  yet,  and  the  Chancellor, 
as  Kennedy  says,  is  generally  right ;  but 
you  don't  know  her  yet.  She  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  and  you  must  write  and 
tell  me  how  you  like  her.  Some  people 
worship  her — some  almost  hate  her.  But 
my  impression  is  she  Avill  be  as  good  as  a 
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mother  to  you,  if  you  can  only  make  her 
see  you  look  upon  old  Kennedy  as  a  kind 
of  Greek  oracle  ;  and  never — mind,  George, 
— never  let  her  hear  you  say  the  word 
Chancellor,  or  you'll  get  us  both  into 
trouble.' 

'  I'm  rather  frightened,'  laughed  George. 
'  However,  I'm  not  going  there  to  teach 
Mrs.  Kenned}^  Latin  and  Greek,  and  I 
suppose  she  won't  particularly  affect  my 
society.  I  am  not  much  of  a  lady's 
man.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Mr.  Sharely,  with 
his  very  merriest  laugh.  '  The  Chancellor 
rather  likes  attention,  and  she's  a  very 
fascinating  woman,  and  she's  rather  a  fancy 
for  proteges.  My  advice  is,  "Make  friends 
with  the  Chancellor."  She  has  friends  at 
court !' 
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When  Mr.  Sharely  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  prolonged  laughter,  with  which  he 
honoured  this  last  remark  of  his  own,  the 
lunch  bell  rang.  He  jumped  up  suddenly 
with  a  grave  face. 

*  George,  we've  been  trifling,  but  that  is 
a  serious  summons,  and  I'm  unprepared. 
I  haven't  been  round  the  garden,  and  I 
haven't  shaved.  I  always  shave  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  George.  It's  a  bad 
habit ;  but  I've  lived  so  much  alone.' 

Mr.  Sharely  walked  round  the  room, 
buried  his  head  in  the  roses,  abstractedly 
divided  them  into  two  very  unequal  por- 
tions, looked  affectionately  at  the  larger 
bunch  ;  and  then  went  out  of  the  room,  say- 
ing something  to  himself,  of  which  the  last 
word  was  '  alone.' 

George  watched  him  go,  then  walked  to 
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the  hearth-rug,  put  his  back  to  the  empty 
fireplace,  stroked  his  chin,  which  icas 
shaved,  and  muttered  audibly, 

'  Confound  the  Chancellor  !  I  hate  a 
woman  who's  up  to  the  eyes  in  crotchets.' 

But  the  Chancellor — though  the  efi*ect 
was  not  seen  at  first — played  a  great  part 
in  the  drama  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


AN    APPARITION. 


ERY  easy  were  the  lines  that  fell 
to   George   Oldfield    at  Yews- 
clale    Rectory,    and   very    un- 
eventful, for  the  first  month. 

To  say  that  he  took  his  place  in  the 
rectory  as  a  visitor  would  not  be  correct, 
because  nobody  studied  to  entertain  him. 
To  say  that  he  became  one  of  the  family 
would  be  ridiculous.  He  made  his  own 
groove,  which  seemed  to  suit  everybody 
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else's  to  a  nicety.  He  was  unhampered  by 
any  instructions,  except  one  :  he  was  not 
to  work  his  pupil  more  than  three  hours  a 
day. 

He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  his 
own  little  study,  which  was  a  very  snug 
one,  for  now  he  was  writing  laboriously. 
Literature  had  actually  begun  to  pay.  The 
letter  from  the  publisher,  which  Bell  had 
alluded  to  with  so  much  interest,  had 
indeed  been  a  welcome  one.  For  the  rest 
of  his  time  he  amused  himself,  and  inci- 
dentally amused  others,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  very  familiar  guest  among  many  others 
in  a  big  house,  where  it  was  understood 
young  men  down  for  their  holidays  must 
shift  for  themselves. 

He  found  Mr.  Kenned}^  just  what  he 
expected  ;   he  found    Mrs.  Kennedy  quite 
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the  reverse.  Motherly,  complacent,  kindly, 
and  rather  stout,  George  could  not  detect 
any  fads,  nor  could  he  readily  believe  she 
would  become  to  him  fascinating.  One  or 
two  things,  however,  that  he  had  been 
told  seemed  to  be  verified.  She  never 
hinted  that  anything  in  that  establishment, 
from  the  what-not  in  her  boudoir  to  the 
curry-combs  in  the  stables,  could  have 
been  furnished  with  her  money. 

That  was  one  thinor.  She  was  also 
manifestly  very  fond  of  her  step-son 
Berty  ;  and  she  had  a  facility  in  talking  to 
young  men,  and  making  them  very  com- 
fortable in  her  own  house. 

George  soon  began  to  like  Mrs.  Kennedy 
very  much,  and  she  began  to  like  him. 
His  little  pupil  liked  him  immensely,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  after  the  first  day  when  he 
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politely  showed  him  everything  that  he 
thought  could  interest  him,  treated  him 
with  a  genial  indifference,  broken  occa- 
sionally by  a  confab  over  a  Greek  quo- 
tation, or  a  laugh  at  one  of  his  own 
jokes. 

One  thing  he  did,  for  which  George 
blessed  him  abundantly.  He  showed  him 
over  the  stables,  and  pointed  out  a  horse 
— a  first-rate  one — which  he  would  find  at 
his  disposal  nine  times  out  of  ten  when  he 
went  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  George  reflected 
that  he  had  certainly  fallen  on  his  feet. 
He  had  written  to  Mr.  Sharely  telling  him 
he  was  already  in  love  with  the  Chancellor, 
and  giving  his  own  resume  of  that  lady's 
attractions. 

Mr.  Sharely   had  written   back,  telling 
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him  to  wait  a  bit  and  not  trust 
appearances. 

'  Stick  to  your  books  and  to  the  back 
of  a  horse,  George.  You  don't  know  the 
Chancellor  yet,  evidently.  By-the-way, 
never  mention  the  name.' 

George  laughed  when  he  read  the 
advice ;  but  the  time  was  coming,  when  he 
began  to  see  the  sense  in  it.  The  Chan- 
cellor was  flashed  upon  him  in  a  new  and 
very  startling  light. 

'  Miss  Kennedy !'  said  George,  one 
morning,  looking  across  the  breakfast- 
table  at  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  sisters, 
'  have  you  finished  your  sketch  of  the 
river,  yet?' 

'No!  indeed,  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  now  I 
shall  have  to  put  it  by,  my  niece  is  coming 
home  to-day,  and   I   wouldn't   let  her  see 
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it,  for  the  world.  You  must  get  her  to 
show  'you  some  of  her  pictures,  and  you 
w^ill  never  waste  another  five  minutes  over 
mine.  Poor  me !'  sighed  the  little  lady, 
^  it's  hard  lines,  isn't  it,  dear  Mrs.  Kennedy  ?' 

Mrs.  Kennedy  smiled,  and  turned  to 
George. 

'My  eldest  daughter  is  coming  home 
to-day.  You  haven't  seen  her  yet.  Yes  ! 
she  paints  very  well ;  but  Miss  Kennedy 
is  facetious.  You  must  be  the  judge,  Mr. 
Oldfield ;  you  are  a  critic,  aren't  you  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  play  the  role,'' 
said  George,  wondering  at  this  last  an- 
nouncement. '  Coming  home  !'  The  arrival 
and  departure  of  so  many  people  had  been 
discussed,  probably  this  lady's  advent  had 
been  the  topic  for  a  week,  but  George  did 
not  know  it. 
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'  Mary  and  Jack,'  '  Georgiana  and  St. 
John,'  '  Miss  this,'  and  'Mr.  that,'  had  all 
been  mentioned  as  visitors  in  some  way; 
but  this  was  the  first  word  about  anybody 
'  coming  home.' 

'  A  daughter  by  her  first  husband,' 
mused  George,  '  her  eldest  daughter;  there 
may  be  troops  of  them.' 

'  Father,'  said  Berty — breaking  in  on 
George's  reflections — '  will  Di  ride  Don 
again?     I  know  she'll  want  to.' 

'  Well,  we'll  hope  not,  Berty  ;  but  there's 
no  knowing,  she's  a  "  wilful  young  woman" 
is  our  Di.' 

'  I  wish,  my  dear,'  added  Mr.  Kennedy, 
looking  up  the  table  towards  his  wife, 
'that  I  had  sold  the  brute,  without  say- 
ing anything  to  her,  while  she  has  been 
away.' 
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'  I  almost  wish  you  had,  dear,  but  Di 
would  not  have  liked  it.' 

'  Di !  Di !'  mused  George,  '  why,  I've  been 
hearing  of  "  Di,"  every  day  since  I've  been 
here,  and  she  is  Mrs.  Kennedy's  daughter  !' 

So  you  have  another  sister,  Berty,'  said 
George,  to  his  little  pupil,  that  morning, 
after  lessons,  as  the  boy — never  in  a  hurry 
to  run  away — began  his  darling  occupation 
of  scraping  out  the  pipes  in  George's  pipe 
rack. 

'  I  should  just  think  I  have.  Why,  I've 
been  talking  to  you  about  Di's  coming 
back  for  a  fortnight.' 

'  So  you  have ;  but  I  didn't  know  she 
was  your  sister.' 

'  Oh  !  well,  she's  a  good  deal  older  than 
me,  you  know  ;  but   I'm  awfully  fond  of 
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her,  so  is  the  baby  (the  baby  was  five 
years  old),  she  calls  her  Candles, — she 
means  Chancellor.  Father  often  calls  her 
the  Chancellor,  you  know.' 

'  What !'  said  George.  'The  Chancellor!' 
wheeling  his  chair  round,  with  an  interest 
that  was  very  gratifying  to  Berty. 

'  Yes !  she's  a  rare  head  for  figures  has 
Di,  and  the  Chancellor  keeps  the  Queen's 
accounts,  doesn't  he  ?  Di  used  to  keep 
father's  accounts,  they  say — but  that  was 
a  long  time  ago.  Anyhow,  she's  a  rattling 
good  manager.  The  place  isn't  the  same 
when  she's  at  home.  There'll  be  lots  of 
fun,  lots  of  parties,  and  Di  gives  me  six- 
pence almost  every  day.' 

'  Oh  !  that's  it,'  said  George,  now  quite 
collected  again,  '  no  wonder  you  call  her 
the  Chancellor.' 
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^  Well !  I  never  call  her  that.  I  call  her 
"  Di,"  for  Diana,  but  she  has  lots  of  names. 
I  wonder  what  you'll  call  her.' 

'  Well !  I   fancy,  Bert}^,  I  shall  call  her 

Miss '    but    then  George   stopped,    he 

didn't  know  Miss  what. 

'  Oh  !  no,  you  won't,  I  know ;  it's  only 
the  servants  and  strangers  who  call  her 
Miss  Kennedy,  and  they  don't  among  them- 
selves. I  know  you'll  like  her !  she's  awfully 
jolly,  she's  fond  of  riding,  and  you  are  fond 
of  riding.  And  she  can  beat  me  at  cricket. 
You  must  bowl ' '  overs  "  to  her,  Mr.  Oldfield. 
She's  game,  I  can  tell  you,  is  our  Di.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  sen- 
tentious statement,  Berty  returned  with 
renewed  zest  to  scraping  out  the  charcoal 
from  his  tutor's  pipes,  and  polishing  wdth 
lingering  fondness  the   dark   briars  on  his 
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coat-sleeve,  while  George  abstractedly 
lighted  a  cigarette,  grimly  smiling  at  Mr. 
Sharely's  little  joke  about  the  Chancellor. 

'  Yes  !'  he  mused,  '  I  will  stick  to  my 
books  and  the  back  of  a  horse.  I  can  quite 
believe  the  Chancellor  is  fascinating  ;  and 
I  don't  want  to  leave  Yewsdale  Rectory 
for  a  year,  at  least.  Confound  the  Chan- 
cellor. ' 

'  You  don't  usually  smoke  before  lunch, 
Mr.  Oldfield.' 

'  No  !  I  don't,  Berty — I — I  only  just 
lighted  this  cigarette  to  try  them.' 

'  And  are  they  good  ?  I've  seen  Di 
smoke  a  cigarette.  She  did  it  to  vex  old 
Feathergoss.  He  sometimes  calls  her  Miss 
Diana.  He  used  always  to  call  her  Miss 
Kennedy.  Diana  isn't  her  right  name, 
you  know,  and  sometimes  she  won't  answer 
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Mm.  He's  a  nincompoop,  and  Di  leads 
him  a  regular  life,  at  least  I've  heard 
mother  say  so.' 

George  Oldiield  laughed — threw  the 
cigarette  out  of  the  window,  and  caught 
his  little  friend  playfully  by  the  collar. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Berty,  you  are  an 
incorrigible  gossip.     Get  out  of  the  room.' 

The  boy  went  out  in  boisterous  good- 
humour.  The  expected  advent  of  the 
Chancellor  had  a  very  exhilarating  effect 
on  his  mind.  It  had  rather  a  depressing 
effect  on  George's.  But  before  he  went  to 
bed  that  night,  he  saw  her,  and  one  glance 
was  enouo^h  to  make  him  wish  for  the 
moment  that  he  had  never  come  into 
Yewsdale  Rectory. 

Miss  Kennedy — as  indeed  she  was — Mr. 
Kennedy's  eldest  daughter — came,  as  ex- 
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pected,  that  evening  about  dinner-time. 
She  had  been  expected  to  dinner,  but  was 
late.  There  was  a  general  exodus  from 
the  dining-room  on  her  arrival,  but  George 
did  not  see  her. 

That  evening  he  made  his  stay  in  the 
drawing-room  very  short.  Going  thence, 
he  looked  into  the  billiard-room  and  played 
a  game  of  '  fifty  up '  with  an  old  clerical 
friend  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  who  had  become 
enamoured  of  the  '  ivory  spheres  '  very  late 
in  life,  and  now  found  his  only  bodily 
recreation  within  sound  of  their  fatal 
'  click.' 

Getting  away  from  them  with  some 
difficulty,  he  went  to  his  own  room,  closed 
the  door,  and  drew  the  curtain.  This 
curtain  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
careful  forethought  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  as  a 
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bar  to  the  tobacco-smoke  which  she  had 
suspected  would  be  plentiful,  and  which 
was  one  of  her  husband's  pet  aversions. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  certainly  understood  young 
men. 

Smiling  at  the  curtain,  which  was  one 
of  the  little  things  that  reminded  George 
he  was  not  at  the  Elms,  or  in  his  old 
rooms  at  college,  he  proceeded  to  fill  his 
pipe  and  get  to  work.  It  was  half-past 
eight,  and  he  w^rote  hard  for  a  couple  of 
hours ;  then,  getting  into  a  literary  knot, 
or  relapsing  into  thoughts — he  was  always 
a  bit  of  a  dreamer — which  were  more 
seductive  than  those  his  task  demanded, 
he  turned  his  chair  from  the  table,  lighted 
another  pipe,  and  began  to  think  about 
old  times. 

So  he  sat,  smoking  and  dreaming — per- 
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haps  of  Bell,  perhaps  of  fame,  perhaps  of 
Maurice's  father.  A  knock  came  to  the 
door  and  brought  him  back  to  Yewsdale 
Rectory,  and  to  the  remembrance  that  he 
was  only  a  private  tutor. 

•  Come  in  !'  George  was  saying  ;  but  he 
had  not  said  it  when  the  door  was  opened. 

The  door  was  opened,  but  the  curtain 
remained  drawn.  The  intruder  made  no 
effort  to  draw  it  for  some  seconds.  George 
was  rising  to  offer  assistance — polite,  but 
very  unnecessary — when  the  curtain  was 
drawn  very  slowly  and  only  a  little  way  to 
one  side.  Then  he  saw  a  face — nothing 
but  a  face — with  a  smiling  mouth  and  a 
pair  of  blue,  pool-deep  eyes  blandly  gazing 
at  him  with  the  faintest  trace  of  mischief. 

George  jumped  up  as  if  he  had  been  fired 
at.     Indeed,  he  had  been  fired  at,  and  the 
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shot  had  taken  effect.  It  was  the  lady  of 
his  little  romance  at  Cambridge  ! 

'  Miss  Vernon  !'  he  cried,  springing  to- 
wards her,  without  any  reflection,  and 
extending  his  hand. 

The  lady  came  in,  shook  hands,  now 
w^ith  a  radiant  smile,  then  composedly 
turned  round  and  closed  the  door.  This 
act  gave  George  a  moment,  or  half  a 
moment  for  reflection,  but  it  was  not 
enouofh. 

'  Are  you — are  yoii  the  Chancellor  ?' 
he  asked,  still  looking,  bewildered,  in  the 
lady's  face. 

'  1  am  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Oldfield.' 

'  And  Miss  Vernon,  too  ?' 

The  lady  bowed. 

'And  you  haven't  yet,'  added  George, 
the  flnger  of  fun  touching  his  mind  and 
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bringing  it  back  to  reason,  '  you  haven't 
yet  decided  lohich  it  shall  he  ?  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  were  waiting  on  the  bridge, 
are  they  waiting  still  ?' 

'  No,  Sir  Poet,  they  have  gone.  You  are 
as  unconventional  as  ever.' 

'  I'm  very  sorry,'  said  George. 

'  Sorry  they  are  gone  ?' 

'  No,  I'm  not  sorry  for  that.  Miss  Ver- 
non.' 

A  faint,  almost  imperceptible  flush  passed 
quickly  over  the  girl's  face. 

'  My  name  is  Kennedy.' 

'  But  it  was  Vernon.' 

'  There  is  a  Vernon  in  my  name,  and  I 
always  use  it,  and  now  I  must  make  a  con- 
fession, Mr.  Inquisitor.  When  I  sought 
the  society  of  a  real  poet  for  half-an-hour, 
it  was  from  a  selfish  wish  to   be  gratified 
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by  his  conversation.  I  never  imagined  that 
my  society  could  gratify  Jiim.  And  I 
particularly  objected,  just  then,  to  my 
name  being  bandied  about  by  the  men, 
through  whom  I  won  my  introduction. 
That  you  would  even  remember  it  never 
occurred  to  me.  I  supposed  you  to  be  an 
absolute  visionary.  That  was  my  indis- 
cretion, a  very  grave  one,  I  reflected  after- 
wards. Such  is  my  confession.  Am  I 
absolved  ?' 

George  laughed.  The  old  influence  of 
that  strange  hour  at  Cambridge  was  again 
upon  him;  he  felt  happy,  he  felt  bold. 

'  Absolvo  te,'  he  began,  but  Miss  Kennedy 
interrupted  him. 

'  Say  "  in  nomine  Di," — in  the  name  of  Di, 
that  is  the  name  I  like  best  of  all,  though 
it  isn't  my  right  name  ;  it's  my  name  in  the 
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hunt  ;  I  love  it.  You  haven't  asked  me 
to  be  seated,'  added  Miss  Kennedy,  on 
receiving  no  reply  to  this  last  avowal. 
'  May  I  ?' 

'  A  thousand  pardons.  Miss  Vernon — I 
mean  Miss  Kennedy.' 

Miss  Kennedy  sat  down  opposite  to 
Georoje,  and  leisurely  surveyed  the  room. 

'  How  do  you  like  it  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Very  much  indeed.' 

'  It  was  my  room,  I  gave  it  up  to  you. 
It  used  to  be  my  studio.  I  left  the  book- 
case, the  pictures,  the  plaques,  (they  are 
my  own  work,)  that  easy-chair,  that  lovely 
inkstand,  which  ought  to  inspire  you,  and 
the  screen,  m}^  own  work  too.  Aren't  you 
obliged  to  me?' 

'  T  am,  indeed ;  may  I  ask  if  you  left 
them  for  Jiie.  or  for  any  possible  individual 
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who  might  be  lucky  enough  to  enjoy 
them  ?' 

'  For  you^  monsieur^  to  encourage  the 
muse — to  facilitate  your  labours.' 

'  And  how  did  you  know  it  was  I  who 
was  coming  ?' 

'I  ought  to  have  known,  Mr.  Oldfield. 
It  is  I  who  am  responsible,  on  our  part,  for 
the  transaction  that  brought  you.  I  am 
to  be  thanked  for  the  sagacity  which  secured 
your  services.  As  soon  as  I  saw  your 
advertisement,  and  Mr.  Sharely's  letter,  I 
said,  "  I  will  make  an  opening  that  will 
exactly  suit  him,  and  be  greatly  to  Berty's 
advantage."  Here,  Sir  Poet,  or  Mr. 
Novelist,  as  I  hear  you  are  now,  you  can 
read,  write,  reflect,  amuse  yourself,  and 
become  a  distinguished  man.  That  was 
my  idea.     Do  you  thank  me  ?' 
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George,  who  had  opened  his  eyes  wider 
and  wider  at  these  coolly  spoken  assertions, 
hesitated  to  give  an  answer.  Miss  Ken- 
nedy waited  for  some  seconds,  and  then 
said,  with  a  quizzing  smile, 

'You  don't  know?' 

George  looked  straight  into  her  face,  and 
said,  with  a  deliberation  equal  to  her  own, 

'  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
gracious  intentions.  This  room  is  certainly 
conducive  to  writing.' 

Have  you  looked  at  the  plaques  ?  No  ! 
I  see  you  have  not,  you  are  not  observant. 
Now,  a  novelist  should  be  observant.  On 
that  one — in  the  shade,  there — is  a  group 
of  your  favourite  flowers,  carnations.  I 
painted  them  with  particular  care ;  they 
have  been  greatly  admired.  Are  they  still 
your  favourites  ?' 
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George  walked  across  the  room,  and 
looked  at  the  plaque  attentively. 

'They  are  very  beautiful,  no  wonder 
they  have  been  admired ;  but  admiration 
is  a  thing,  I  take  it,  you  are  very  used  to. 
Does  it  ever  pall  ?' 

'  Never,'  said  Miss  Kennedy,  '  it  suits 
me.  But  you  have  not  answered  me, 
— Is  the  carnation  still  your  favourite 
flower  ?' 

'  I  have  not  changed,  Miss  Vernon, — I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  Miss  Kennedy.' 

'Not  at  all?' 

'  Not  at  all !' 

'  How  very  remarkable  !  Since  that  time, 
I  have  changed  my  favourites  several  times 
— by  the  way.  Sir  Poet,  mil  it  please  you 
to  go  with  us  to-morrow  to  Stretville 
Abbey  ?     We  do  not  start  until  after  lunch 
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— it  is  a  lovely  spot  ;  it  might  inspire  you. 
We  are  a  small  party.' 

'  Thank  you,  Miss  Kennedy,  very  much, 
but  I  hardly — I  am  very  busy  indeed  just 
at  present — I  think  perhaps ' 

'  Just  as  you  like,'  said  Miss  Kennedy, 
bowing  and  smiling — '  that  is  the  very  ad- 
vantage I  had  in  mind  for  you.  I  said 
to  myself,  he  can  do  just  as  he  likes  at  the 
rectory,  he  will  not  be  bored.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  you  have  a  particular  aversion 
to  being  bored — and  now  I  must  go  !' 

George  laughed  outright. 

'You  are  excessively  kind,  Miss  Kennedy, 
and  I  am  uncommonly  lucky,  but  I  was 
not  thinking  then  of  being  bored.' 

George  rose  as  he  said  that,  and  took 
the  white,  slim,  jewelled  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  him  so  frankly. 
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'  Oh !  there's  one  word  1  had  almost 
forgotten,  Mr.  Oldfield.  I  mentioned  to 
papa  that  I  knew  you  by  sight, — in  fact, 
that  you  were  famous, — but  I  did  not  say 
I  had  been  introduced  to  you.  That  might 
have  entailed  a  confusion  of  names  in  your 
mind,  and  an  explanation  that  would  have 
ended  in  a  scolding  for  me  ;  and  T  do  not 
like  being  scolded.  Comprenez-vous  ?  We 
met  in  a  crowd  at  Cambridge.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  George,  '  in  a  crowd  of 
coincidences !' 

Miss'Kennedy  laughed  at  that — a  curious, 
merry  laugh. 

'  Then,  au  revoh\  Mr.  Oldfield  ! — I  sup- 
pose, seeing  I  shall  most  probably  meet 
you  at  breakfast,  I  may  say  au  revoir  this 
time.' 

'  Au  revoir  !'  said  George,  drawing  back 
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the  curtain  and  bowing.  So  he  intended 
to  bow  her  out  of  his  heart,  but  that  w^as 
not  so  easy. 

And  that  was  the  lady  of  his  little 
romance — that  also  was  Violet,  her  '  little 
friend  that  died  !'  the  poor  governess  whom 
Maurice  Miles  fell  in  love  with  years  and 
years  ago,  when  he  was  staying  with  Mr. 
Sharely  at  Tricester.  George  had  not  the 
faintest  notion  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  girl.  To  him  as  to  Bell,  Violet  had 
really  died ;  Miss  Vernon,  no  w  Miss  Kennedy, 
was  simply  her  rich  friend,  whose  influence 
Maurice  had  not  liked. 

So  had  Maurice  Miles  coolly  endorsed 
the  story  George  had  brought  back  from 
Cambridge,  when  Miss  Kennedy  had  seen 
her  old  lover  with  young  Oldfield,  and 
woman-like—  particularly  Di  Kennedy-like 
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— had  set  herself  to  find  out  all  about  him 
that  she  did  not  know. 

George  Oldfield  little  dreamed  that 
even  there,  at  Yewsdale  Rectory,  he  was 
not  free — absolutely  emancipated — from 
Maurice  Miles.  The  ghost  of  that  quiet, 
inscrutable,  impression-making  man  was 
there,  and  sometimes  Di  Kennedy  felt  its 
presence,  though  George  did  not. 

Ah,  if  there  were  less  deceit  in  the 
world,  how  much  better  it  would  be ;  but 
it  might  be  duller. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  HANDFUL  OF  LETTERS,  AND  SOMETHING  ELSE. 


T  was  the  last  day  of  September. 

Berty  was    out   for    the    day. 

George  Oldfield  was  sitting  in 
his  pretty  study,  wnth  the  window  wide 
open,  reading  letters.  Some  of  these  letters 
were  six  weeks  old.  Taken  altogether, 
they  were  of  vast  importance — to  George, 
and  told  of  astonishing  changes. 

Here  is  one  of  them— note  the  date  and 
other  items ;   for  a  sudden   knowledge  of 
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slow  changes   derived  from  an   old   letter 
has  a  curious  effect : 

'  17,  Springfield  Terrace, 

'  Filesfield,  August  15. 

'  My  dearest  George, 

^  So  you  were  surprised  at 
the  last  to  hear  we  had  really  left  the 
Elms.  Aunt  Elsie  and  I  are  now  very 
glad  we  did.  Of  course,  Maurice  protested 
to  the  last ;  but  Aunt  Elsie  was  firm.  I 
am  quite  surprised  to  see  sometimes  how 
firm  she  can  be.  I  should  have  given  in. 
I  do  so  love  the  dear  old  Elms.  I  won't 
tell  you  what  a  little  ass  I  made  of  myself 
the  day  before  we  removed. 

'  There  is  no  j)articular  news.  Maurice 
is  busier  than  ever.  Do  you  know,  George, 
I  believe  he  is  richer  even  than  we  have 
thought.     I  sometimes  wish  he  were  not 
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SO  rich,  or  that  tve  had  more  money. 
Wealth  is  indeed  a  care.  Maurice  has 
never  been  quite  the  same,  even  to  me, 
since  papa  died.  He  is  full  of  care.  I 
suppose  I  must  tell  you — though  I  did  not 
intend  to  when  I  began  this  letter — 
Maurice  and  I  had  our  first  little  quarrel 
the  day  before  yesterday.  It  was  about 
you,  you  dear  boy ;  but  I  was  certainly  in 
the  wrong.  It  was  a  ridiculous  misunder- 
standing ;  Maurice  really  wanted  to  help 
you  on  in  the  world.  He  said  something 
disparaging  about  a  private  tutorship,  and 
I  flew  into  a  temper,  like  a  little  goose. 
But  you  know  I  am  always  a  goose  about 
you.  It's  all  over  now — I  owned  I  was 
wrong.  You'll  call  me  a  ninny,  I  expect  ; 
but  you  don't  know  Maurice.  I  some- 
times think   no  one  does,  except  me.     I'm 

g2 
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sure  Aunt  Elsie  doesn't.  Only  papa 
knew  how  fond  he  used  to  be  of  me — how 
fond  he  is,  I  mean  ;  only  he  is  so  bothered 
just  now.  We  shall  all  be  happy  in  the 
end. 

'  I've  a  good  mind  to  tear  this  letter  up  ; 
but  I  won't  ;  it's  only  for  you,  and  some- 
how I  like  you  to  know  everythino;.  But 
enough  of  myself ;  even  you  will  be  sick 
of  the  subject. 

'  Yes,  it's  a  case  with  Aunt  Elsie  and 
Mr.  Sharely.  I'm  sure  of  it  now  ;  another 
present  came  two  days  ago.  This  time  it 
was  a  brace  of  grouse — that  makes  the 
sixth ;  and  this  morning — what  do  you 
think  ? — we  got  a  letter  from  the  little 
man  (I  have  really  begun  to  love  him), 
saying  he  is  coming  over  to  look  at  our 
new  house. 
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'  Oh,  what  a  stupid  girl  I  am  !  I  had 
almost  forgotten,  my  darling  boy,  to  tell 
you  the  very  thing  I  sat  down  to  write 
about. 

'Ned  Wyndham  brought  me  yesterday  a 
critique  from  the  Spectator  on  "  That  Sum- 
mer Day."  I  suppose  you  have  seen  it ; 
but  I  enclose  it.  What  a  hit  you  have 
made,  George,  and  such  a  little  book  !  I 
am  certain  your  next  will  make  you 
famous.  Oh,  how  jolly  it  is !  When  I 
am  ever  so  sad,  I  look  at  that  little  book, 
and  want  to  dance. 

'  Good-bye,  dear  boy  !  Don't  work  too 
hard.  I'm  glad  Miss  Kennedy  is  such  a 
pleasant  girl ;  but  aren't  those  duets  you 
sing  rather  dangerous  ? 

*  Oh  !  I  forgot — whatever  will  you  think 
has  happened  to  me  ? — those  handkerchiefs 
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were  the  very  things  I  wanted  ;  the  lace  is 
exquisite ;   but  they  are  too    costly,   you 
dear,  o;ood,  generous  boy  ! 
'  Good-bye  again. 

'  Your  loving 

'  Bell.' 

Here  is  another  of  the  letters,  far  more 
important — there  had  been  many  between, 
but  they  need  not  be  read : — 

'  17,  Springfield  Terrace, 
'Filesfield,  September  5. 

'  My  deakest  George, 

^  It  is  all  over  !  Maurice  and 
I  will  never  marry.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
he  really  left  the  page  of  that  pocket-book 
for  me  to  see — or  not — I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that.  But  I  saw  it,  and  I  shall 
always  see  it — that  awful  page! — till  I  die. 
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1  have  never  told  you  the  exact  words  ; 
but  I  will  now.  What  a  strange  nature  he 
has  to  have  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
towering  passion,  and  written  such  words  : 

'  "  /  will  never  forgive  thai  blow — never  ! 
I  ivill  have  revenge.  The  damned  supplanter  ! 
Bell  shall  not  save  him ;  but  I  will  ivait — loait 
— wait!''' 

'  Oh  !  George,  it  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
Even  Maurice  was  frightened  when  he  saw 
me  just  after  I  had  read  it.  He  said  he 
had  torn  out  that  page  to  destroy  it.  It 
was  a  terrible  accident  his  having  left  it 
on  the  table,  and  that  it  had  only  been 
written  when  he  was  beside  himself  with 
rage.  I  think  the  last  statement  Avas  true. 
But  whether  he  did  leave  it  there  on  pur- 
pose or  not,  I  cannot  tell  even  now.  I 
called  him  some  awful  names.     I  cannot 
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tell  now  what  I  really  said  to  him ;  but  we 
had  a  fearful  quarrel — worse  than  the  first 
— and,  at  last,  he  said  that  he  was  glad  I 
had  seen  it.  He  said  he  was  tired  of  play- 
ing second  fiddle  to  you.  I  can  hardly 
realize  all  that  has  happened;  but  nothing 
now  will  ever  undo  it.  We  shall  never  be 
married. 

'  It  is  quite  true,  Avhether  you  will  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  that  his  new  fortune  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  to  him.  Mr.  S barely  told 
Aunt  Elsie  that  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  Filesfield.  He  has  speculated  to  a 
terrible  extent.  Even  Mr.  Sharely  is  sad- 
dened. He  says  money  will  yet  be  his 
ruin.  They  seemed  quite  cool  with  each 
other  the  last  time  I  saw  them  together. 
Maurice  doesn't  seem  now  to  care  for 
him. 
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'  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you  what  Aunt 
Elsie  says  ;  it  seems  such  an  awful  thought, 
it  makes  me  shudder.  She  says  that  when 
Maurice  got  the  money,  which  he  thought 
at  one  time  he  would  only  get  by  marry- 
ing me,  he  began  to  think  at  once  of 
breaking  off  the  match.  She  says  his  one 
thought  now  is  to  be  a  millionaire,  and  he 
intends  to  marry  an  heiress. 

'  I  don't  know,  George,  what  thoughts  in- 
fluenced Maurice  when  he  first  made  love  to 
me  ;  and  poor  papa,  you  know,  was  very  hard 
on  him,  and  once  made  a  will — Aunt  Elsie 
saw  it — leaving  me  ten  thousand  pounds. 
But  I  know  that,  at  the  last,  Maurice  loved 
me.  Oh,  hoAv  much  he  loved  me  !  and  I 
— but  I  won't  talk  about  that,  it  is  all 
over.  Your  little  Bell  will  be  thrown  on 
your   hands,    George,  to    the   end    of  the 
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chapter.  Shall  you  find  me  a  burden, 
dear  ?  I  shall  love  Maurice,  I  couldn't 
help  it.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear. 
But  I  have  made  my  choice — you  remember 
your  words  that  awful  night — and  nothing, 
nothing  now  that  Maurice  could  say  or  do 
will  make  me  change  my  mind.  I  have 
chosen  you. 

^  Write  me  a  long  letter,  dear  boy.  I 
love  your  letters.  I  shall  not  be  sad  when 
you  see  me.     Good-bye. 

'  Ever  your  own  little 

'  Bell. 

'  P.S. — Another  letter  this  morning ! 
I  will  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  they  are 
married  within  three  months.' 

Those   letters  had    shown    George  very 
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conclusively,  and,  it  must  be  added,  great- 
ly to  his  satisfaction,  what  was  going  off 
at  Filesfield.  There  were  many  others ; 
some  from  Ned  Wyndham,  which  need  not 
be  put  in  evidence. 

Here  is  just  a  scrap  from  one  of  Ned's,  a 
month  old  now. 

'  Yes !  the  partnership  works  well,  and  I 
like  medicine  better  than  ever,  but  it's 
jolly  hard  work.  We  haven't  such  a  pot 
of  money  in  our  family,  you  know.  You'll 
be  a  lucky  beggar  to  have  a  brother-in-law 
as  rich  as  a  Rothschild.  He's  the  talk  of 
the  town  just  now  ;  he  has  cleared  seven 
thousand  pounds  in  less  weeks,  out  of  the 
Ashcliffe  mines,  but  it  was  an  awfully 
risky  stroke.  He  looks  rather  ill,  that 
kind  of  thing  plays  the  devil  with  a  man. 
My  fingers  itch  to  be  at  him,  but  I  suppose 
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nobody  less  than  Sir  Henry  Parkes  would 
do  for  Mr.  Miles  now.' 

Take  one  more  little  extract  from  Bell's 
last  letter,  dated  September  25th,  four 
days  ago : 

^  Maurice  came  yesterday,  and  I  got 
through  it  with  the  utmost  ease.  You 
were  right,  dear ;  I  shall  have  no  fiery 
ordeal  to  go  through — no  refusing  repent- 
ant knights  on  bended  knees.  He  was  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I 
shall  always  be  able  to  meet  him  now. 
He  asked  particularly  how  you  were.' 

There  were  many  other  letters  from  Bell 
which  George  re-read  that  afternoon ;  but 
those  tell  all  it  is  necessary  to  know. 

Poor  Bell !  she  had  not  shown  all  the 
wound  in  her  heart,  even  to  George.  There 
was  a  pathetic,  beautiful  self-suppression 
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which  was  only  half  evident  to  him.  She 
had  suffered  deeply  he  knew,  but  he  did 
not  yet  know  to  what  extent.  She  would 
'  get  over  it,'  he  wisely  reflected,  '  and  it  is 
a  very  good  thing.' 

The  extract  from  Maurice's  pocket-book, 
made  that  memorable  night,  stuck  in 
George's  mind  with  strange  tenacity.  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Maurice  had 
simply  left  the  leaf  about  for  Bell  to  see, 
and  so  end  the  engagement  that  was 
already  growing  wretchedly  unreal. 

But  in  that  he  was  quite  wrong.  Even 
a  fox  is  caught  napping  sometimes.  Maur- 
ice Miles  had  made  many  huge  mistakes 
in  his  life,  but  not  of  that  kind.  It  was  a 
mere  oversi^-ht,  a  ridiculous  inadvertence. 
He  had  cut  the  leaf  out,  it  was  loose  in  the 
book  ;  it  floated  out  and  Bell  picked  it  up. 
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That  that  could  have  happened  with  Maur- 
ice Miles,  George  would  never  believe. 
Bell  could  hardly  believe  it.  Yet  so  it 
was. 

Undoubtedly  George  himself  was  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  w^ay  of  Maurice's  marriage 
with  Bell.  More  and  more  this  became 
evident ;  more  and  more  the  lovers  realized 
this,  and  began  to  quarrel  over  it  until 
their  engagement  ended  as  it  did.  That 
Maurice  wished  to  be  free,  there  was  no 
good  evidence  to  show  ;  but  when  he  was 
free,  it  was  certain  he  did  not  strive  to 
reinstate  himself  in  Bell's  heart.  He 
seemed  to  go  from  Bell  as  he  went  from 
Violet,  years  and  years  ago — quietly  to 
pursue  his  destiny — the  making  of  money. 

'  It's  a  good  thing,'  said  George,  reflect- 
ively, putting  Bell's  last  letter  back  into 
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its  place,  '  and  Bell  will  get  over  it.  She's 
getting  over  it  now ;  why,  this  very  letter 
is  full  of  fun.' 

Different  people  have  different  ways  of 
getting  over  things.  That  letter  was  full 
of  fun  made  for  George,  but  if  he  could 
have  seen  his  sister  at  that  moment  he 
would  have  seen  her  crying,  with  some 
withered  flowers  that  Maurice  had  once 
given  her,  in  her  hand. 

When  George  had  put  by  that  packet  of 
old  letters,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  window, 
rested  his  elbows  on  the  sill,  and  sat  look- 
ing out  into  the  kitchen-garden  at  the 
heavily-drooping  fruit-trees.  The  air  was 
still  and  sweet  and  warm,  but  not  sultry. 
The  rich,  September  sunshine,  filtering 
through  a  golden  haze,  fell  on  the  russet 
and  red  and  amber  fruit  in  its   mellowest 
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beauty.  The  glass  of  the  melon-frame 
glistened  through  the  green,  tangled  rasp- 
berry-bushes as  if  touched  with  fire.  Red 
apples,  shaken  from  the  boughs  above, 
glimmered  on  the  box-bordered  walks,  or 
peeped  out  of  their  leafy  beds  with  little 
sun-kissed,  sleepy  faces. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene,  if  not  pictur- 
esque. It  was  very  still.  Only  the  sound 
of  falling  fruit,  as  it  rustled  the  leaves  and 
fell  on  the  earth,  or  the  whirr  and  trill  of 
a  blackbird,  disturbed  in  its  theft  of  sweets, 
broke  the  pleasant  monotony  of  summer 
sound.  It  w^as  a  tranquil  afternoon,  and 
George  Old  field  seemed  to  be  in  a  tranquil 
mood.  Bell  and  her  trouble  gradually 
melted  away  in  the  filmy  sunshine  that 
seemed  to  be  steeping  everything  with 
apathetic  content. 
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An  absent  expression  came  into  George's 
face.  If  he  had  been  asked  what  he  was 
thinking  of,  he  might  have  truly  said,  with 
the  idle  mechanic  who  was  given  to  brows- 
ing in  the  sunshine  :  '  What  am  I  thinkin' 
on  ?     Mostly  nowt !' 

As  a  matter-of-fact,  this  is  the  substance 
of  the  reverie,  which,  half-unconsciously, 
filtered  through  his  mind,  as  he  lolled 
out  of  that  open  window  and  looked  on 
the  laden  fruit-trees. 

The  week  that  had  just  passed  had 
been  an  unusual  week — unusually  gay. 
Sandwiched  in  among  the  private  fes- 
tivities of  the  neighbourhood,  had  been 
two  entertainments  of  a  semi-public 
kind. 

There  had  been  a  dance — a  charming 
rural  dance — in  the  village    school-room, 

VOL.  ir.  .  H 
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which  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  combined  the 
offices  of  a  squire  and  a  parson  really  well, 
had  given  to  the  choir  of  his  little  church 
and  their  friends.  The  other  entertain- 
ment had  been  a  village  concert,  in  aid  of 
the  same  institution.  This  concert  had 
concluded  with  a  performance,  by  the 
children,  of  '  Little  Red-riding-Hood.' 

Miss  Kennedy  had  drilled  the  children 
for  this  performance  with  unwearying  zeal ; 
and  her  voice,  a  very  sweet  one,  had  its 
allotted  part  in  the  public  performance, 
though  the  lady  herself  was  hidden.  Miss 
Kennedy  was  fond  of  the  village  children, 
and  they  were  fond  of  her.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  enjoyed  far  more  the  very  con- 
spicuous place  she  had  filled  in  these  rural 
festivities,  than  the  place,  equally  promin- 
ent, which  fell  to  her  lot  in  the  picnics  and 
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parties  which  had  been  so  numerous  about 
that  time. 

In  these  latter  diversions  Georo;e  Old- 
iield  had  joined  but  little.  Sometimes  he 
had  not  had  the  chance,  more  frequently  he 
had  declined  it.  Yewsdale  society,  with 
Miss  Kennedy  as  the  central  figure,  for 
some^  reason,  seemed  to  George  a  thing  to 
be  shunned,  and  he  shunned  it.  At  the 
concert  he  had  turned  over  Miss  Kennedy's 
music,  sold  the  programmes,  and  made 
himself  generally  useful  in  a  humble  way. 
But  at  the  dance  he  had  come  out,  facile 
princeps^  the  popular  man.  He  danced  the 
village,  belle  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
satisfaction.  He  trundled  a  stout  spinster, 
neglected  by  other  gallants,  into  an  ecstatic 
perspiration.  He  brought  a  blush  of  joy 
to   a   mother   of  nine,  by  mistaking    her 

H  2 
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(it  is  to  be  feared  on  purpose)  for  the 
daughter  of  a  matron  as  young  as  herself; 
and  he  made  another  good  wife,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  childless,  proud  for  the  next 
week  by  mistaking  her  for  Mrs.  So-and-so, 
from  her  remarkable  likeness  to  a  little 
girl  w^ho  w^as  the  prettiest  child  in  the 
room. 

Finally,  he  electrified  the  wdiole  com- 
pany— the  rector,  his  wife,  and  all  their 
friends  included — by  dancing  one  waltz, 
his  only  one,  with  the  rector's  daughter. 
George  was  not  a  great  dancer,  but  he  had 
a  lithe,  graceful  figure  exactly  adapted 
for  dancing,  and  on  this  occasion  he  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  discovered  all  the  secrets 
in  the  poetry  of  motion.  He  w^as  more 
than  a  match  for  Miss  Kennedy,  and  she 
w^as   eclipsing   herself.     They   swung  and 
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swayed  and  floated  and  flew,  more  in  the 
air,  it  seemed,  than  on  the  ground. 

'Faster!'  cried  Miss  Kennedy,  passing 
the  piano  ;  and  faster  they  went,  and  faster 
too  the  rural  couples  fell  out  of  the  dance. 
'  Faster !'  she  cried  once  more,  and  soon 
they  were  left  alone. 

Round  they  went,  whirling,  flashing — 
black  and  white,  all  in  one — like  a  pillar 
of  cloud  in  a  wraith  of  snow.  The  girl's 
cheeks  were  tipped  with  a  deeper  carmine, 
but  her  white  throat  kept  its  ivory  white- 
ness ;  her  deep  clear  eyes  now  glowed  like 
stars  in  a  still  dark  river.  No  furtive 
flashes  fell  on  the  faces  round  her  for  ad- 
miration. Her  gaze  was  a  fixed  gaze, 
absorbing  bliss.  Her  limbs  unconsciously 
obeyed  her  impulses.  Closer,  more  cling- 
ingly,   she    pressed    the    form    that    was 
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whirlino;  her  into  that  ecstacv  of  oblivion. 
With  sweeter,  wilder  abandonment,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  those  measureless  mo- 
ments, her  heart  panting,  her  red  lips 
open,  her  passion-steeped  eyes  looking  un- 
utterable things  into  that  handsome  face 
above  them.  Surely  Di  Kennedy  was  not 
acting  then. 

So  the  dancers  danced,  and  the  gazers 
gazed,  both  bewildered,  till  the  whirling 
wild  waltz  music  stopped  with  a  crash,  and 
George  Oldfield  bowed  his  partner  into  a 
chair  close  beside  her  father. 

'Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Kennedy. 
Can  I  get  you  some  coffee  ?' 

'  Oh  !  no,  thank  you,  nothing  at  present. 
How  well  you  dance,  Mr.  Oldfield  !' 

'No,  you  are  complimentary — only  some- 
times, when    I    have   a    partner  who  will 
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humour  my  step.  You  were  very  oblig- 
ing ;  but  then  you  always  are.  We  have 
all  been  greatly  complimented  by  your 
exertions  to-night.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Kennedy  ?' 

'  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Di,'  said 
Mr.  Kennedy,  '  and  not  a  little  to  you, 
Mr.  Oldfield.  I  like  these  affairs  to  go  off 
well— I  must  say  I  like  to  see  people 
enjoy  themselves.  But,  Di,  my  dear, 
I'm  afraid  you  have  over-fatigued  your- 
self 

'  Oh  !  no,  papa  ;  I  could  dance  another 
half-dozen  dances.' 

'  I  should  humbly  suggest  that  you 
interposed  your  parental  authority,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  in  case  it  was  needed — Miss 
Kennedy  is  too  good-natured  !' 

The  kindly,  clerical  squire,  smiled,  well- 
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pleased  at  the  view  George  seemed  to  take 
of  his  daughter's  favours,  and  went  away 
to  talk  shop  to  the  village  school-master. 

Miss  Kennedy  looked  significantly  at 
the  chair  thus  left  empty,  but  George  still 
remained  standino: 

} 
You   must   be  a    bit   tired,  /  am  awfully 

tired,  I  couldn't  really  dance  another  dance, 

with  anybody,  after  that.'' 

'  Well !  you  are  entitled  to  a  holiday, 
Miss  Kennedy.  You've  really  been  awfully 
good,  but  I  must  j^lay  the  game  out,  and 
it  is  real  recreation  to  me,  so  charmingly 
novel.  Oh  !  there's  old  Butter  wig.  Pardon 
me,  I  must  have  a  word  with  him.' 

A  minute  later,  the  thoughtful  and  kind, 
but  rather  inane  face  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
curate,   had  taken  the  place   of  George's. 
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Then,  unsolicited,  the  long  body  appended 
to  it  adjusted  itself  to  the  seat  still  vacant, 
and  Mr.  Feathergoss  drew  Miss  Kennedy 
into  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of  the 
choir  in  general,  and  some  voices  in  par- 
ticular, and  very,  singularly,  Miss  Kennedy 
gave  him  apparently  the  most  flattering 
attention. 

In  reality,  she  hardly  heard  a  word 
he  said.  Her  eyes  were  unobtrusively, 
but  very  clearly,  following  the  movements 
of  another  gentleman  up  and  down  the 
room„  Presently,  from  that  gentleman's 
neigrhbourhood  came  a  loud  burst  of 
laughter,  and  the  round  body  of  a  red- 
faced  farmer  was  seen  writhing  and  bend- 
ing in  a  manner  that  threatened  the 
bucolic  gentleman  with  a  fit. 

'  Another  of  Mr.  Oldfield's  jokes  !'  said  a 
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voice  close  to  Miss  Kennedy,  ^  he  does 
amuse  them !' 

Five  minutes  later,  from  a  cluster  of 
school-girls,  came  a  wave  of  tittering,  and 
one  prolonged  intermittent  shriek,  which 
came  out  in  irregular  series  from  a  treble 
voice. 

Everybody  looked  in  that  direction,  only 
to  see  Mr.  Oldfield  walking  away  with  a 
very  little  girl,  who  was  deaf  and  usually 
shy,  pulling  his  coat-tail. 

'  What  a  way  Mr.  Oldfield  has  !  Every- 
body likes  him!'  Miss  Kennedy  heard  this 
time. 

So  it  was !  That  night  George  was 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  He  seemed 
to  have  made  it  his  personal  business  to 
see  that  everybody  was  happy.  Only  near 
Di  Kennedy  he  would   not  loiter,  and  Di 
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Kennedy  was  very  vexed  with  him.  She 
was  accustomed  to  say  to  her  devotees 
'  Come  here  !'  and  they  came.  But  young 
Oldfield  was  determined  to  show  her, 
though  he  acknowledged  her  to  be  a 
charming  girl,  that  she  could  work  no  spell 
over  him.  It  was  all  a  piece  of  acting  on 
George's  part,  and  at  least  two  persons  in 
the  room  knew  it,  Di  Kennedy  and  George 
himself! 

'  Really,  papa,'  (she  generally  called  him 
'  papa  ')  said  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  the  husband 
she  was  so  proud  of,  before  the  party  broke 
up,  '  Mr.  Oldfield  is  a  most  charming 
fellow — one  of  the  most  agreeable,  obliging 
young  men  I  ever  knew.  This  kind  of 
thing  isn't  a  bit  in  his  way.  He's  so 
studious,  and  rather  proud.' 

'  Capital    fellow !       Capital,    my    dear. 
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Yes,  I've  liked  young  Oldfield  from  the 
first ;  we  were  very  lucky  to  get  him  for 
Berty.  It  was  a  clever  thought  of  Di's, 
wasn't  it  ?' 

'  Very,  dear.' 

'  Yes,  young  Oldfield  is  a  good  fellow, 
and  he  is  a  very  fair  Greek  scholar,  and  he 
can  make  a  joke.  I  saw  him  as  I  came  in 
last  time  leaning  against  a  tree,  and 
smoking  a  cigarette.  He  seemed  lost  in 
thought.  I  wonder  if  he  really  is  going 
to  turn  out  a  great  writer?  "That  Sum- 
mer-Day,' is  certainly  a  clever  little  book. 
He  didn't  see  me  till  I  touched  him,  and 
then  he  laughed  and  asked  me  how  much 
would  be  his  share  out  of  the  choir-fund 
for  his  exertions  to-night.  He's  a  capital 
fellow.  By-the-way,  dear,  Di  seems  very 
tired  to-night.     Do  you  think  she's  well?' 
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'  Where  is  she,  dear?  Oh,  there  she  is, 
with  Mr.  Feathergoss.  She  does  look  white 
— yet  I've  seen  her  dance  twice  as  much 
as  she's  danced  to-night — and  she  looked 
wonderfully  well  to  begin  with.' 

'  I  daresay  she's  tired,  my  dear,'  said 
Mr.  Kennedy.  '  Of  course,  it's  been  very 
dull  for  her.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Oldfield  if  he'll 
take  her  home.  I  fancy  lie  will  be  ready 
to  go.' 

George  and  Miss  Kennedy  did  nut  walk 
home  together.  They  did  not  speak  again 
after  their  dance,  till  they  said  good-night. 
When  that  time  came,  George  held  out  his 
hand  with  his  old  affable,  easy  smile,  said 
*  Good-night,  Miss  Kennedy,'  and  was 
going  to  add  one  of  his  carelessly-pretty 
remarks  when  Miss  Kennedy  partly  avert- 
ed her  face,  just  touched  his   hand,  said 
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a   cold    '  Good-night,'    and   turned    away. 

In  the  morning  George  greeted  her  with 
his  old  smile  as  if  he  had  noticed  nothino^, 
and  Miss  Kennedy  returned  the  greeting 
in  a  similar  fashion.  If  anything,  her 
manner  was  a  little  more  familiar  even 
than  usual,  a  little  more  charming. 

Such  are  the  w^ays  of  women  !  As  little 
Mr.  Sharely  said,  before  he  had  so  nearly 
committed  himself  to  the  care  of  one,  as 
he  seems  to  have  done  now,  '  They  are 
kittle-cattle.' 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  George  Oldfield's 
mind  as  he  sat  at  the  window,  and  when 
those  thoughts  had  passed  and  other 
thoughts  or  dreams  had  followed  them, 
there  remained  only  an  image,  a  beautiful, 
familiar  image  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  might 
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have  gone  to  sleep  in  that  warm  sunshine 
and  dreamed  of  it  if  something  had  not 
happened.  That  very  image  rose  up  in 
its  material  essence  from  somewhere  amons: 
the  leaves  not  twenty  yards  from  him,  and 
slowly  approached  the  window. 

It  was  Di  Kennedy.  She  wore  a  white 
dress  and  a  cardinal  sash.  On  her  head 
for  a  protection  against  the  sun,  and  pos- 
sibly for  something  else,  she  had  throwm 
carelessly  the  scarlet  head-gear  of  little 
Red  Riding  Hood.  She  had  made  it,  and 
George  had  quizzed  it,  and  they  both  had 
tried  it  on. 

To  say  it  suited  her  might  seem  very 
ridiculous  to  a  woman  of  fashion — perhaps 
more  so  to  a  woman  of  no  fashion — but  to 
say  that  underneath  that  scarlet  hood,  the 
dark  hair,  the  deep-blue  eyes,  the  carmine 
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lips,  the  white  throat  of  Di  Kennedy  came 
out  with  bewitching  beauty  would  be  a 
statement  strictly  accurate.  So  George 
would  have  said — so  indeed  he  reflected, 
as  the  girl  walked  slowly  towards  him,  a 
large  bunch  of  sweet  violets  in  her  hand. 
Violets  were  a  speciality  in  that  kitchen- 
garden. 

When  she  came  near  he  smiled,  bowed 
very  low  with  mocking  obeisance,  and 
remained  just  as  he  was,  without  a  word. 
Di  Kennedy  returned  his  salute  with  even 
a  more  marked  pretence  of  dignity,  said 
nothing,  but  came  on  and  leaned  her 
elbows  on  the  sill  too,  which  was  high  on 
the  outside ;  then  she  looked  up  at  the  face 
in  the  window-frame. 

Now,  when  George  had  first  seen  her, 
he  had  started,  and  his  face  had  changed 
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visibly,  but  now  it  looked  just  as  it  had 
looked  two  minutes  ago.  In  that  attitude 
Di  Kennedy  contemplated  it  for  some 
seconds,  then,  without  a  word,  produced 
a  penny  from  her  pocket  and  proffered  it 
to  George.  He  took  it  from  her,  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  gravely  returned  a  half- 
penny. 

'' Pourquoi?'  said  Miss  Kennedy,  now 
laughing. 

'  I  wouldn't  cheat  you,'  said  George ; 
'  that  is  all  my  thoughts  are  worth.  I  was 
wondering  if  a  green  apple  or  a  red  one 
would  fall  next.' 

'That,  monsieur,'  said  the  girl,  'is  a  fib. 
Many  fibs  I  have  seen  you  act,  but  that  is 
the  first  I  have  heard  you  tell.  Now  I 
shall  expect  more,  when  they  suit  your 
ends.' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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'Since  you  are  both  judge  and  pro- 
phetess, Miss  Kennedy,  perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  what  my  thoughts  were,  and  pass 
your  opinion  on  them.' 

'  Well,    then,    sir,    hear  !      You    were 
thinking  of — of — shall  I  say  it?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Of — of  Bell,  and  of  something  else. 
The  former  thouo^hts  were  ofood,  the  latter 
might  have  been  better.  What  kind  of  a 
prophetess  am  I,  and  what  kind  of  a 
judge?' 

'  You  are  a  witch,  Miss  Kennedy,  and 
so — I  cross  myself,  and  I  pray  the  saints 
defend  me,  and  lead  you  into  better  ways, 
lest  you  come  to  the  stake.  Such  things 
are  possible.     Orthodoxy  is  strong.' 

'  Then  will  it  please  your  sedate  rever- 
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ence  to  walk  in  the  garden  with  me  ? 
Your  wise  words  might  have  great  effect. 
To-day  I  am  unusually  thoughtful ;  my 
good  angel — I  still  have  one — has  been 
very  companionable.  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  the  days  before  1  meddled  with 
witchcraft ;  when  I  was  a  poor  parson's 
devoted  daughter — mended  stockings,  made 
puddings,  kept  accounts,  and  was  usually 
happy.  And  I  should  rather  like,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  be  kept  in  that  state  of 
mind.  Will  you  come,  mry  philosopher,  or 
will  you  not?  You  have  a  charming  way 
of  o;ivino;  direct  answers.' 

'  I  will  come,'  said  George  ;  and  so  say- 
ing, he  looked  straight  into  Di's  deep 
eyes,  which  to-day  seemed  very  restful, 
and  vaulted  out  of  the  window. 

I  2 
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Just  as  his  feet  touched  the  ground,  an 
apple  fell  from  a  tree  close  by. 

^  My  apple  is  a  red  one,'  said  George. 
'  A  Brunette !'  said  Di. 


=^ 
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LIKE  A  FLASH  OF  LIGHTNING. 


HEN  George  jumped  out  of  the 
window  he  forgot  that  he  was 
without  a  hat.  Miss  Kennedy 
reminded  him.  Thereupon  he  put  in  his 
arm  and  secured  a  cricket-cap  which  hung 
near  the  window.  At  the  same  time,  Miss 
Kennedy,  taking  off  her  red  hood,  was 
about  to  throw  it  through  the  window  into 
the  room. 

'What  is  that  for?'  asked  Georire. 
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'  I  thought  you  mightn't  care  for  this 
thing.     I  was  going  for  a  hat.' 

'  You  are  remarkably  gracious  this  after- 
noon, Miss  Kennedy ;  but  it  suits  you 
exactly.  I  could  never  wish  to  see  you  in 
anything  else,  and  we  are  only  going  in 
the  garden.' 

'  Well,  if  you  don't  mind,  we  will  go  to 
the  water;  it  is  such  a  quiet,  beautiful 
spot  just  now.  I  like  it  better  than  any 
other.  Besides,  the  water  and  those  lovely 
willows  have  a  very  soothing  effect.  This 
afternoon  I  want  to  be  soothed — I  want  to 
forget  myself.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
little  romance.  You  have  often  enter- 
tained me,  Mr.  Oldfield ;  this  afternoon  I 
propose,  for  half-an-hour,  to  entertain  you. 
Do  3^ou  like  the  idea?' 
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'I  like  it  vastly.  We  will  go  where  you 
like ;  to  the  water,  or  over  the  water,  or 
under  the  water  if  it's  your  will.  This 
afternoon  I  feel  very  resigned.  Come 
along  !' 

No  more  was  said  about  the  scarlet 
hood.  Di  went  in  it.  The  retreat  she 
proposed  was  very  near  and  very  private, 
but  it  was  not  in  the  grounds  of  the 
rectory.  It  was  in  the  grounds  of  a  very 
big  mansion,  now  unoccupied,  adjoining 
the  rectory. 

This  mansion  had  been  unoccupied  for 
some  months.  Its  former  tenant,  now 
dead,  had  been  a  bachelor — an  enormousl}' 
wealthy  Liverpool  merchant.  He  had 
been  known  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  it  was 
he  who  had  given  the  Yewsdale  living  to 
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Mr.  Kennedy  soon  after  his  second  mar- 
riage. The  living  was  valued  at  two 
hundred  j)ounds  a  year. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  The  rectory, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  very  big 
one,  suitable  to  a  rich  man,  had  been 
further  extended,  at  the  rector's  cost,  to  a 
degree  which  almost  made  it  a  rival 
— a  very  humble  rival — of  its  imposing 
neighbour. 

This  big  house  —  Bromley  —  remained 
intact,  just  as  its  last  owner  had  lived  in 
it.  Not  a  chair  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms 
had  been  removed.  It  was  in  the  market, 
to  be  sold  as  it  stood ;  and  purchasers 
seemed  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
offer.  Perhaps  it  was  too  imposing.  It 
could  certainly  only  be  purchased  and 
enjoyed  by  a  very  rich  man  indeed. 
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Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  its  ap- 
pearance when  it  is  said  that  its  former 
owner  always  employed  twenty-five  gar- 
deners— though  gardening,  to  be  sure,  was 
his  hobby.  There  were  four  lodges  to  the 
grounds,  very  widely  distant.  A  winding 
stream,  banked  up  in  places  to  resemble  a 
deep^  broad  river,  bordered  with  foliage 
and  marble  statues,  flowed  through  the 
grounds. 

It  was  to  a  quiet  spot  by  this  water  where 
Di  Kennedy  had  now  taken  George — a 
particularly  lovely  bit  of  ground — screened 
from  the  general  view,  where  the  water, 
deep,  and  dark,  and  broad,  moved  through 
precipitous  banks,  and  then  plunged  over 
an  embowered  precipice,  and  was  lost  to 
view. 

George   knew  the   spot  well,  and  knew 
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that  it  was  one  of  Miss  Kennedy's  favourite 
resorts.  She  went  there  just  as  freely  as  if 
it  were  in  the  rectory  grounds.  One  could 
not  tell  it  was  not.  Bromley  and  the 
rectory  were  unique  neighbours;  not  even 
a  railing  divided  them  in  any  place.  The 
little,  picturesque,  drowsy  church  nestled 
between  them,  and  no  other  residence  ven- 
tured near.  The  village  itself  was  quarter- 
of-a-mile  off. 

Di  and  her  companion  have  now  been 
seated  quarter-of-an-hour  on  her  favourite 
bench — the  '  Chancellor's  bench' — shut  in 
on  every  side  except  one,  from  all  observa- 
tion. On  that  side,  there  is  only  a  long, 
lovely  vista,  crossed  by  the  public  road, 
with  one  cottage  beyond  it,  nearly  quarter- 
of-a-mile   off.     Lady  Leonard's  cottage  it 
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was  called,  thontrh  Lady  Leonard  had  not 
lived  there  for  a  long  time. 

While  they  have  been  sitting  there,  Di's 
little  half-sister,  a  fragile,  delicate,  beauti- 
ful little  thing,  and  her  nurse  have  crossed 
their  view,  walking  in  the  grounds. 
Little  Amy  and  her  nurse  did  not  see 
them,  and  passed  quickly  out  of  sight  ; 
but  that  glimpse  of  the  child  diverted 
Di's  conversation. 

'  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Oldlield,'  she  asked, 
'  that  I  love  that  child?' 

'  That  I  am  sure  of.  Miss  Kennedy.' 

'You  are  right — I  adore  it,  and  it  is 
always  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  my  life 
to  remember  that  I  do.' 

'Indeed!' 

'Indeed!      Really  you   are   "a  matter- 
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of-fact  young  man."  Don't  you  com- 
prehend ? ' 

'  No.  I  think  she's  a  sweet  little  thing, 
but  frightfully  delicate.  I'm  beginning  to 
love  her  myself.     Why  shouldn't  you?' 

•  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Oldfield,  that  I'm 
fond  of  money,  that  I  covet  wealth,  which 
is  another  word  for  power?  Do  you  know 
that  I'm  ambitious  ? — I  mean  generally,' 
added  the  girl,  in  a  softer  voice,  '  for  I 
sometimes  forget  it  all.' 

'  I've  an  idea,'  said  George,  with  a  shy 
smile,  '  that  you  might  be  taken  sometimes 
for  a  very  worldly  young  woman,  with  a 
good  head.  I've  never  noticed  any  abnor- 
mal symptoms  of  ambition.  1  think  you 
like  to  sing  well,  and  you  do.' 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  Oldfield.  I  never 
know  whether  to  curtsey  to  you,  or  to  box 
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your  ears.  No  one  ever  dares  to  speak  to 
me  as  you  do.' 

'  No  ?'  said  Geor^^e.  '  Well,  I  haven't 
many  good  points;  but  I  always  teas  con- 
sidered rather  courageous.  Suppose  you 
curtsey  ?' 

'  Very  well,  then.  You  know  I  worship 
wealth  r 

'  I  know  it  now.  Proceed.  You  worship 
wealth  —lucky  wealth.' 

'  And  if  Amy  had  never  been  born 

Look  there,  Mr.  Oldfield,  on  the  road  !  Do 
you  know  who  it  is  ?' 

'  No,  there  are  two.  Can  you  tell  who 
they  are?  What  eyes  you  have,  Miss 
Kennedy.     They  are  not  only  for  show.' 

'  It  is  Lord  Rathnew  and  his  groom.' 

Lord  Rathnew,  as  his  name  implied,  was 
an  Irish  peer.     He  was  a  widower,  and  had 
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a  daughter  eighteen  years  old.  He  lived 
the  life  of  a  quiet  English  squire.  He  was 
rather  slow,  and  unable  to  pronounce  the 
letter  r,  but  he  was  a  very  good  fellow 
indeed.  The  country  yokels  liked  Lord 
Rathnew,  and  so  did  George.  Good 
opinions  converging  from  such  different 
points,  surely  proved  there  was  something 
to  be  admired,  and,  if  further  testimony  is 
needed  in  Lord  Rathnew's  favour,  it  may 
be  added  that  Di  Kennedy  rather  liked  him 
too. 

'  That  horse  the  groom  is  riding  is  for 
me^'  said  Miss  Kennedy.  '  She's  a  lovely 
creature.  Fve  never  ridden  her,  but 
they've  been  getting  her  used  to  the  side- 
saddle. She  wouldn't  take  it  at  iirst,  and 
I  promised  Lord  Rathnew  to  try  her. 
She's  a  frisky  little  darling.' 
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'  Well,  won't  you  go,  Miss  Kennedy  ? 
We  should  be  in  time.' 

'  No,  thanks,  I'd  rather  be  here.' 

'And  so  would  I ;  but  what  about  Lord 
Rathnew?' 

'  Oh,  he  must  come  another  time.  He's 
used  to  waiting.  He's  a  dear  old  fellow, 
isn't  he?  I  like  him  more  than  I  did 
that  time  at  Cambridge ;  but  he's  awfully 
slow.' 

'Cambridge!  Was  he  one  of  the  men 
on  the  bridge?  one  you  Avere  going 
to ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Di  Kennedy,  the  fun  now 
running  over  in  her  eyes,  '  he  was  on  the 
bridge  then,  and  he  is  on  the  bridge 
still.' 

'Is  he?'  said  George.  'I  wonder  he 
doesn't  cross  it.' 
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'  Perhaps,  sir,  he  is  afraid  to  try.  Per- 
haps, he  doesn't  really  wish  to.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  on  the  other  side  that 
forbids  him.' 

'Just  so!  Just  so,  Miss  Kennedy.  Life 
is  full  of  "perhapses" — yours  particu- 
larly. I  don't  quite  understand  what  that 
bridge  is  which  is  so  beset  with  "perhapses," 
but  perhaps,  you'll  go  back  to  the  theme 
that  was  interrupted.  I  was  beginning  to 
understand  that.     You  said  if  that  child  had 

not  been  born ' 

'  AVell,  sir,  if  that  child  had  not  been 
born,  1  should  probably  have  been  the 
possessor  someday  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  my  brother  Berty  of  another 
hundred  thousand.  But  now,  that  child 
having  been  born,  I  shall,  perhaps, — seeing 
I   possess  the  kindest,  dearest,  little  step- 
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mother  alive,  who  hasn't  any  near  relatives 
of  her  own, — I  shall  perhaps  some  day 
ojet  ten  thousand  pounds.  Now,  do  you  see 
any  merit  in  my  adoring  that  little  child?' 

'  Well,  had  she  been  less  of  a  little  angel, 
Miss  Kennedy,  perhaps  I  should.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would.  Sometimes,  Mr. 
Philosopher,  you  are  discreet  beyond  your 
years.  Did  anything  ever  come  betwixt 
you  and  a  fortune,  Mr.  Oldfield  ?  Can 
you  imagine  what  the  spoilt  possibility  of 
great  wealth  is?' 

Di  Kennedy  looked  very  hard  in  George's 
face  when  she  asked  that ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  winced.  Never  had  one  word 
about  Maurice  Miles  escaped  his  lips  to 
Miss  Kennedy  ;  and  never  had  he  alluded 
to  her  little  friend  that  died — Maurice's  old 
love. 

VOL.  ir.  K 
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'No,  Miss  Kennedy,'  he  answered, 
thouo;litfully,  (and,  when  one  reflects,  very 
truly,)  'nothing  ever  came  between  me 
and  a  fortune.  I  once  thought  I  should  have 
money  ;  but  it  was  merely  a  mistake.' 

George  now  began  to  w^onder  very  much 
if  Miss  Kennedy  knew  more  about  Maurice 
Miles  than  she  had  admitted,  and,  if  so, 
how  she  had  got  to  know.  Of  course  she 
knew  Mr.  Sharely  evidently  very  well,  but 
would  he  have  told  her  everything?' 

'  AYell,  Mr.  Novelist,  dismissing  that  sub- 
ject with  a  kiss  to  Amy — the  darling  child,' 
(Di  threw  a  kiss  over  her  shoulder  in  the 
direction  where  the  child  had  disappeared,) 
'if  you  will  compose  yourself,  and  light 
another  cigarette,  I  will  tell  you  my  ro- 
mance, the  romance  about  my  little  friend 
that  died.' 
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'  What,  Miss  Kennedy?  Mr.  Miles's  little 
sweetheart,  the  girl  you  mentioned  to  me 
that  night  at  Cambridge.' 

'  The  very  same.  I  know  you  will  like 
to  hear  it.  You  might  work  it  up  into  a 
story.  And  I  am  in  your  debt.  You 
have  often  entertained  me — so  listen. 

'  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
poor  clergyman's  daughter.  Her  father 
was  very  poor,  and  she  had  been  to 
him,  nearly  all  her  life,  his  right  hand 
and  his  pet — ^just  as  I  used  to  be  to  my 
father,  and  am  still  in  a  different  way. 

'  She  had  hardly  ever  been   absent  from 

him ;  but  at  that  time,  the  finances  of  the 

family  being  the  principal  inducement,  she 

went    out   as    a    governess.      You    must 

understand,  sir,  that  she  was  very  clever. 

'  She  went  to  a  little  town  called  Tricester, 

k2 
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where  there  lived  a  good  man  who  was 
very  well  off.  He  was  an  old  friend  of 
her  father's,  and  the  rector  of  the  town. 
He  had  got  for  her  the  post  that  she  went 
to  fill,  and  they  became  very  good  friends 
— wonderful  friends. 

'  There,  my  little  friend, — she  was  very 
young,  only  seventeen,  and  very  pretty, — 
fell  fathoms  deep  in  love,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life. 

'  This  was  with  a  gentleman  who  lived 
with  her  friend,  the  rector.  He  seemed 
like  his  son.  He  was  in  reality  his  godson. 
He  was  living  there  for  his  health ;  he 
lived  there  about  six  months.  Previously 
he  had  been  living  out  of  England  for 
several  years — never  mind  where.  I  think 
in  India.  It  was  that  that  had  broken 
down  his  health.' 
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At  that  point  Di  Kennedy  looked  scru- 
tinizin^ly  at  George,  but  she  only  found 
him  absorbed  in  attention. 

'  Well !  at  first,  my  little  friend  began 
to  look  on  the  gentleman — this  Mr.  Miles — 
with  a  kind  of  admiring  awe.  Remember, 
she  was  young  ;  and  he  w?s  strange,  and 
stern,  and  dark,  and  very  handsome.  For 
his  part,  he  only  seemed  to  regard  her  with 
a  kind  of  amused  interest,  though  he  con- 
stantly sought  her  society. 

'  This  went  on  from  much  to  more,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  take  any  notice.  Then 
they  began  to  find  that  they  Avere  in  love. 
This  girl  did  not  think  very  much  about 
money,  but  she  was  practical,  when  not 
intoxicated  with  happiness,  and  her  lover 
had  intimated  that  he  would  have  plenty 
of    money    some     day — hints     that     had 
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been  unconsciously  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Sharely. 

'  Well,  as  they  began  to  fall  deeper  and 
deeper  in  love,  they  began  to  be  more 
clandestine  in  their  avowal  of  it.  This 
went  on  till,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the 
girl  was  mad  with  bliss,  and  Mr.  Miles — 
oh,  how  he  did  love  her  !  He  used  to  talk 
rather  mysteriously  of  his  fortune,  and  of 
the  immense  fortune  he  was  o^oins:  to  add 
to  it  by  his  own  exertions,  all  for  her ;  and 
my  little  friend,  to  whom  wealth  was  a 
new,  strange  dream,  used  to  revel  in  the 
prospect  of  the  future,  and  in  her  present 
delirium  of  joy. 

'Well,  when  things  had  got  to  this  pass, 
little  Mr.  Sharely  was  suddenly  roused  up 
to  a  knowledge  of  what  had  happened. 
Perhaps    Mr.   Miles    roused    him    up,   and 
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then  came  an  awful  shock — a  terrible  re- 
velation.    It  came  from  Mr.  Sharely,' 
'Yes,'  said  George,  'what  was  it?' 
'  She  found  that  Mr.  Miles,  while  he  had 
been  out  of  England  for  the  last  ^y^  years, 
had  been   in   disgrace — had,  in  fact,  been 

in ' 

'  In  prison  !'  cried  George.     *  Go  on,  Miss 
Kennedy.' 

'  Oh  !  you  knew  it.  Yes,  in  prison.' 
A  few  seconds  before  this,  a  thought 
had  passed  through  George's  mind,  and 
come  out  in  his  face  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning. Whether  curiously  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  said ;  but  that  thought  had  never  crossed 
it  before.  He  learnt  that  Violet  was  Di 
Kennedy. 

'  Well,   Miss   Kennedy,'  he   cried,  impa- 
tiently, '  go  on  !     What  happened  next?' 
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*  To  my  little  friend  ?' 

'  Yes,  to  your  little  friend,  or  your  big 
friend, — what  happened  to  her?' 

^  She  died; 

'  Miss  Kennedy !'  cried  George,  wheeling 
his  face  round  and  fixing  his  eyes  search- 
ingly,  without  any  mischief  now,  on  those 
deep  eyes  that  met  his  own,  '  pardon  me. 
You  have  complimented  me  sometimes  on 
speaking  plainly.     She  did  not  die.' 

'  She  died  to  Maurice  Miles,  sir.' 

'  And  she  is  now — '  began  George. 

'  Mr.  Oldfield !'  Di  cried,  imperiously. 

'Miss  Kennedy  !' 

'  Do  you  care  for  this  romance  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  do.' 

'Then  don't  dare  to  interrupt  me  once 
again.' 

'  Forofive  me.  She  died  ;  those  were  the 
last  words.' 
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'  She  died,'  proceeded  Miss  Kennedy — 
'  yes,  and  was  buried  too — so  far  as  Maurice 
Miles  was  concerned.  So,  at  least,  she 
thought ;  but  here  comes  in  the  romance. 
Didn't  I  say  I  was  going  to  tell  you  a 
romance  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes.' 

'  Well,  she  did  not  quite  die — she  only 
went  into  a  trance.' 

'  They  took  her  away  from  Tricester — 
to  be  buried  alive,  say — and  Mr.  Miles 
went  away  too.  He  went  to  live  at  Files- 
field,  where  his  father  then  lived,  and — 
and  they  did  not  see  one  another  after 
that  until  they  met,  ^we  years  later.' 

'  Where,  Miss  Kennedy  ?' 

'You  said  you  would  not  interrupt ;  but 
it  was — I  will  make  an  exception  for  once, 
and  let  you  speak — where  do  you  think  it 
was?' 
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'  Cambridge,  I  suppose.' 

'  Very  well,  since  you  will  know,  it  was 
at  Cambridge.  The  girl  was  greatly 
altered ;  circumstances  had  greatly  altered 
her;  but  Maurice  Miles  was  just  the 
same. 

'  I  said  they  met — that  is,  perhaps,  say- 
ing too  much — only  their  eyes  met  for  one 
moment ;  neither  of  them  bowed  ;  a  strange 
light  came  into  the  man's  eyes  for  one 
moment,  then  he  touched  a  friend's  arm, 
your  arm,  and  turned  away.  The  girl 
looked  after  him,  and — ' 

'And  what?' 

'  Wished  she  had  married  him  !' 

'  Then  she  was  a  very  silly  girl.' 

'  What  do  you  say  ?  You  have  trans- 
gressed again.' 

'  Your  pardon.     Well?' 
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'  Well,  she  wished  she  had  married  him 
— for  one  moment.  You  don't  understand 
her  ;  that  man  once  exerted  a  great  fascina- 
tion over  her.  She  has  now  a  little  packet 
of  his  letters,  which  it  is  dangerous  for  her 
to  read.  She  would  not  now  meet  Mr. 
Miles — she  would  not  dare  to  meet  him,  for 
the  world  !' 

'  Indeed,'  said  George,  in  rather  a  cool 
voice.  '  I  thought  she  would  dare  more  than 
that.  But  I  forgot— I  forgot.  What  then?' 

'  After  she  had  seen  him  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'Then  she  sought  an  introduction  to 
a  connection  of  this  Mr.  Miles's,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  hearing  something  about 
him.  She  did  that  on  impulse ;  she  was 
always  a  very  impulsive  girl.  She  found 
the  society  of  that  young  man — who  was 
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a  poet,  and  very  clever,  but  a  little  con- 
ceited and  daringly  unconventional — very 
entertaining.  Some  time  after,  slie  thought, 
in  her  impulsive  way,  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  him  a  good  turn,  and  she 
invited  him,  through  her  father,  to  Yews- 
dale  Rectory.' 

^  And  there  ?'  said  George. 

'There,  he  puzzled  her.  She  began  to 
think  she  had  perhaps  made  a  mistake, 
that  she  had  better  have  left  him  alone. 
He  was  unlike  any  man  she  had  had  to  do 
with,  either  as  a  poor  girl,  or  a  rich  girl, 
and  she  began  — she  began  to  be  a  little 
frightened  of  him.' 

'Why  did  she?' 

'  That  she  couldn't  tell,  not  even  to  her- 
self. He  sometimes  made  her  very  wretched 
by  showing  her — ^just  as  if  he  didn't  know 
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he  was  showing  her  anything — what  a 
miserable  thing  she  was.  Sometimes,  he 
made  her  very  happy  by  making  her  re- 
member what  a  different  girl  she  once  had 
been.  Sometimes,  like  a  magician  or  a 
mesmerist,  he  would  make  her  live  her  old 
life  and  be  her  old  self  for  ever  so  long. 
And  then,  like  a  magician  again,  he  would 
just  touch  a  spring,  perhaps  her  diamond 
necklace,  and  something  ugly  would  start 
up  ;  and  she  would  see  what  a  fool  she 
had  been  making  of  herself,  and  find  him 
laughing,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Oh !  I  can  tell  you  he  sometimes  made  her 
hate  him.' 

*  Did  he?'  said  George.  '  I  don't  think 
he  wished  to.  But  why  did  she  ever  fear 
him?' 

'  She  fears  him — sometimes  because  he 
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is  SO  strong — much  stronger  than  she  is, 
and  he  is  always  making  her  see  how 
strong  he  is,  and  laughing  at  her  for  think- 
ing she  was  strong.' 

At  that  moment  George  Oldfield  did 
laugh ;  but  it  was  not  his  old,  easy, 
familiar  laugh  that  Di  Kennedy  knew  so 
well.    It  w^as  short  and  hard  and  unmusical. 

'  So  you  think  he  is  strong,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  you  should 
be  disillusioned,  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  young  man  better  than  you  do.  He 
is  the  w^eakest,  wall-o'-the-wdsp-led  fool  in 
existence.  If  he  were  not,  he  w^ould  not 
be  sitting  here.' 

Now  Miss  Kennedy  laughed. 

'  That  is  not  very  complimentary  to  me.' 

'  It  is  more  of  a  compliment  than  I 
intended  to  pay  you.     It  w^ould  have  been 
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less  of  a  compliment  if  I   had   said  I  had 
had  a  very  happy  hour.' 

'  And  you  haven't  ?  Then  don't  let  me 
keep  you  longer.' 

'  Do  you  command  me  to  go  ?' 
'  Noj  I  never   command    yoii^  mon    clter 
ami;  but    I    don't  want    to   prolong  your 
misery.       Everybody     doesn't     find     my 
society  so  dull.' 

'  Everybody  isn't  such  a  f ' 

George  stopped.  There  was,  at  that 
moment,  such  a  soft,  sweet  look  in  Di 
Kennedy's  eyes  as  she  went  on  picking  the 
violets  which  she  had  been  playing  with 
in  her  lap  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  put- 
ting them  into  a  bunch.  She  only  just 
looked  at  him — a  little  questioningly,  a 
little  resentfully — without  the  faintest 
flash  of  fire  or  fun. 
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'  Have  1  been  rude,  Miss  Kennedy  ?' 
George  asked,  in  an  altered  voice,  now 
moving  nearer  to  her  and  beginning  Him- 
self to  pick  the  violets  out  of  her  lap, 
touching  her  hand  each  time. 

Only  George  Oldfield  knew  what  that 
touch  was  to  him ;  only  Di  Kennedy  knew 
what  it  was  to  her. 

'  No,  you  have  not  been  rude — you  are 
never  rude  ;  but  you  are  always  strange — 
so  different  from  anybody  else.  And  you 
always  make  me  feel  strange — I  hardly 
know  myself  I  feel  like  my  little  friend 
that  died  !' 

'  But  she  didn't  die  ;  she  only  went  into 
a  trance.' 

'  No,  no !'  said  Di  Kennedy,  shaking  her 
head  slowly,  and  letting  her  hand  lie  idly 
now   among   the    violets — George's    lying 
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idly,  too,  on  the  top  of  it, — 'no,  no,  I'm 
afraid  she's  dead.' 

'  Miss  Di,'  said  Georoje,  his  fingers  play- 
ing with  the  violets  and  interlacing,  as  if 
by  chance,  with  those  other  fingers  which 
were  playing  with  the  violets,  '  nothing 
dies  except  evil,  and  that  dies  very 
slowly.' 

'  Eh — oh !'  sighed  Di  Kennedy,  as  she 
took  her  hand  from  the  \dolets,  and  from 
George's  undetaining  fingers,  and  locked 
it  with  the  other  behind  her  neck. 

Her  head  was  thrown  back,  her  eyes 
half-closed,  her  lips  a  little  open,  her 
throat  exposed  ;  and  the  perfect  outlines  of 
hidden  loveliness  moved  under  that  white 
throat  as  the  summer  grass  moves  in  a 
wilful  wind. 

'Eh!  oh!  I  wish  that   it  would  die  in 
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me.  Oh  !  how  beautiful  it  would  be  ! 
What  bliss,  if  I  could  only  be  even  just  as 
I  used  to  be  !' 

'  And  what  then  ?'  said  George.  His 
band  that  had  played  with  the  violets — 
bis  right  hand — had  moved  away  ;  it  had 
strayed  somewhere  behind,  and  was  not 
seen.  In  his  other  hand  was  a  bunch  of 
the  little  sweet  flowers,  cool  and  fragrant ; 
he  was  holding  them  over  Di's  face — which 
looked  up  at  the  soft  September  skies- 
close  by  his  own,  which  was  not  looking 
up. 

'  And  what  then  ?'  repeated  George. 

*  Oh  !  don't  ask  me — I  daren't  think. 
It  couldn't  be.  Bliss  !  bliss  !  Even  this  is 
bliss,'  she  added,  drooping  her  eyes,  '  to 
sit  here  and  imagine  it.' 

'  Shut   your    eyes !    shut    them !'    said 
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George.     '  Keep    them   shut !    Imagine    it 
all ;  go  on  imagining.     Dream  !  dream  !' 

Di  Kennedy  did  not  move  her  face,  it 
was  still  tranquilly  turned  to  the  sky,  and, 
at  George's  bidding,  she  closed  her  eyes. 
He  pressed  the  sweet  violets  on  her  closed 
lids,  again  and  again.  Then,  he  pressed 
them  against  her  lips,  and  she  did  not 
move. 

What  was  he  doing?  Heaven  knows  ! 
He  was  surely  not  showing  then  how 
strong  he  was. 

'  Are  you  dreaming  ?' 

She  did  not  speak. 

He  bent  over  her.  His  face  came 
nearer,  it  almost  touched  hers;  but  she 
did  not  speak  nor  move.  Her  cheeks 
were  burning,  her  breast  was  swelling,  her 
long  black  lashes  lay  without  a  quiver  l)e- 
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neath  a  brow  as  fair  and  delicate  as  the 
fresh  petals  of  a  white  rose.  He  took 
his  face  away,  and  again  brought  it  near. 
Its  shadow  came  and  went,  and  came 
again.  Di  could  feel  it.  She  knew,  if  she 
moved  her  lips  ever  so  little  forward,  they 
would  touch  his  lips.  She  almost  stopped 
her  breathing,  and  so  did  George.  Yes  ! 
he  could  kiss  her.  He  had  permission,  if 
there  is  any  other  language  than  the  lan- 
guage of  lawyers.  But  he  did  not ! 
Slowly,  he  moved  his  face  right  away. 
Di  Kennedy  perceptibly  breathed  again ; 
a  tremor  passed  over  her  eyelids ;  two 
violets,  fallen  on  her  breast,  were  lifted 
high  up,  and  then  sank  deep  as  on  the 
sudden  upheaving  of  a  wave  ;  her  colour 
changed,  and  she  sighed ;  but  she  did  not 
open  her  eyes. 
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George  was  now  sitting  beside  her,  sit- 
ting bolt  upright,  his  hand  with  all  the 
violets  in  it  over  her  face,  a  long  way 
above  it. 

*  Have  you  imagined  it  all — imagined  it 
to  the  end  ?' 

Di's  lips  moved,  but  only  inarticulately. 

'  Well,  now,  imagine  the  awaking !' 

A  shower  of  violets  fell  all  over  her  face, 
and  she  started  up. 

'  Oh  !  I  was  nearly  asleep.' 

'  I  was  quite  asleep,  and  dreaming,'  an- 
swered George. 

'  What  did  you  dream  of?'  she  asked. 

*  I  dreamt  that  a  hand  was  held  out, 
offering  me  those  violets.  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  take  them,  and  they  turned  into 
orchids  ;  still  I  grasped  at  them,  and  got 
them.     Then  there  came  a  laugh,  a  voice 
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said,  "  You  fool,  you've  nowhere  to  put 
them,"  and  they  were  knocked  out  of  my 
hand.  That  was  when  they  fell  on  your 
face.     Shall  we  c^o,  i\Iiss  Kennedy.' 

'  Yes  !  I  think  we'd  better.  What  time 
is  it?' 

Georo'e  told  her  the  time,  and  then  they 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house — hardly 
speaking  a  word.  So  did  George  Oldfield, 
that  time,  dash  down  the  goblet  of  bliss 
when  it  was  held  to  his  very  lips.  If 
Maurice  !Miles's  name  had  not  been  men- 
tioned, he  would  probably  have  drunk 
deeply  ;  and  afterwards — who  knows  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NECK  OR  NOTHING. 


EORGE     OLDFIELD     was     as 

strong  as  a  giant,  sometimes — 
as  strong  as  a  drowning  man. 
But,  when  a  man  has  been  saved  from 
drowning,  he  is  pitifully  weak.  Such  was 
George's  mental  condition,  the  day  after 
that  strange  scene  on  the  'Chancellor's 
Bench.' 

He  had  hardly  seen  Miss  Kennedy  again 
the  same  day  ;  and  the  following  morning 
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he  rose — it  would  almost  be  a  misnomer 
to  say,  he  awoke — with  the  residuum  of 
many  strange  and  some  ridiculous  resolu- 
tions simmering  in  his  mind. 

At  one  moment  he  would  certainly  resign 
his  tutorship;  at  another,  he  certainly  would 
not.  He  would  remain,  and  treat  Miss 
Kennedy  just  as  he  had  always  treated  her. 
Then, — feverish,  mad  thought  ! — he  would 
refer  again  to  the  '  Chancellor's  Bench.' 
He  would  take  her  there.  He  would  ask 
for  a  year.  Heavens  !  what  had  been  done 
sometimes  in  a  year.  In  a  year,  he  might 
be  famous.  He  might  be  on  the  way  to 
wealth. 

Then, — again,  fatal  fascination  !  —he 
would  let  things  drift.  Di  Kennedy  was 
a  wilful,  impulsive,  strange,  beautiful 
being.     She  was   driving   him  mad.     She 
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seemed  to  be  driving  herself  mad.  She 
should  do  it  in  her  own  way.  He  would 
go  with  the  stream,  revel  in  the  rapids, 
let  fate  decide,  and  the  future  make  up  the 
reckoning.  Then,  once  more,  he  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  be  an 
onourable  and  prudent  young  man,  he 
would  clear  out  of  Yewsdale  Rectory  as 
soon  as  he  could,  and  meanwhile  leave  Di 
Kennedy  alone  ! 

Which  of  these  resolutions  most  domin- 
ated his  mind,  when  he  went  down  to 
breakfast,  he  did  not  know.  Fortunately, 
lie  found  it  unnecessary  to  put  any  of 
them  into  immediate  execution.  He  took 
his  place  for  prayers  ;  Di  was  not  there. 
She  was  very  seldom  late,  and  a  strange 
uncertain  fear  came  over  him  that  she 
was    ill ;    that    she    would    be    white   and 
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silent,  and  attract  attention  when  she  did 
come. 

Prayers  were  over.  The  long  line  of 
servants  had  filed  out  of  the  room.  There 
was  a  moment's  lull,  broken  only  by  the 
rustling  of  a  newspaper.  The  door  opened 
again,  and  Di  Kennedy  came  in  with  her 
radiant  morning  face,  fresher  and  freer 
from  care  than  George  had  ever  seen  it. 

She  kissed  her  father — sitting  a  moment 
on  his  knee  and  pulling  away  the  paper 
from  before  his  face  while  she  did  so.  She 
bent  over  her  mother — she  always  called 
Mrs.  Kennedy  '  mother  ' — who  was  busy 
about  the  cofFee-tray,  and  kissed  her  also 
twoorthree times,  makingsome  little, laugh- 
ing remarks  the  w^hile.  And,  when  George's 
turn  came,  she  held  out  her  hand  and  looked 
in  his  face  with  the  same  smile  that  she 
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had  given  him  the  first  morning  thev  had 
met  in  that  breakfast-room. 

'  So  far,  so  good  !'  thought  George ;  and, 
before  breakfast  was  over,  he  had  occasion 
to  say  to  himself,  '  That,  perhaps,  is  better 
still !' 

Di  Kennedy  had  a  letter  in  her  hand — 
an  open  letter — when  she  came  into  the 
breakfast-room.  That  letter,  now  break- 
fast was  half  over,  lay  open  by  her  plate. 
It  had  been  alluded  to,  several  times, 
by  Di  and  her  father  and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
Now  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  speaking — looking 
at  that  same  letter  over  a  cup  of  coffee 
that  she  was  handing  to  Di. 

'  And  you  will  go  at  once — to-morrow, 
Di?' 

^No,  mother  dear,  I  will  go  to-day.' 

'  To-day,  Di  I     What  an  impulsive  child 
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you  are  !     AVhy,  they  won't  be  ready  for 
you.' 

'So  much  the  better!'  laughed  Miss 
Kennedy.  '  I  hate  to  have  things  pre- 
pared for  me.  You  know,  it's  like  going 
home  almost,  and  it  will  be  such  fun  to 
find  the  boys  in  their  natural  wildness.  I 
expect  Alick  will  be  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
grooming  a  horse,  and  unable  to  shake 
hands  with  me.  Oh,  what  fun  we  shall 
have.  I  love  the  Jumbles.  It's  the  very 
name  for  that  old  house,  and  I'm  always 
so  well  there.' 

'  The  Jumbles  would  look  very  much 
better,'  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  quietly,  '  if  it 
had  two  hundred  pounds  spent  on  the 
inside.     The  outside  is  hopeless.' 

'  Oh,  I  like  it  all  the  better,'  said  Di. 
'  It's  come  when  you  like,  and  do  as  you 
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please  at  the  Jumbles.  There's  nothing  to 
prepare  for,  and  nothing  to  bore  you.  I'm 
in  great  spirits,  and  I  wouldn't  spoil  my 
own  fun  by  sending  a  line,  unless  it's  a 
telegram  from  Crossbridge  when  I  change. 
I  think  there's  nothing  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able but  the  unexpected.  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Oldfield  T 

Mr.  Oldfield,  who  had  listened  to  these 
lively  remarks  with  many  sensations,  but 
only  with  one  expression,  looked  across 
the  table  and  laughed.  It  was  a  proud 
laugh,  but  no  one  there  knew  it,  except 
Di. 

'Well,  I've  a  fancy,  Miss  Kennedy,  to 
see  a  little  ahead.  I'm  rather  phlegmatic. 
My  experience  in  the  unexpected  has  been 
rather  too  startling.  I  was  once  in  a 
collision.' 
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'  Oh  !'  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  laughing, 
^  when  was  that  T 

'  Was  anybody  killed  ?'  asked  Berty. 

'  That  is  not  a  cheerful  remark  apropos 
of  my  journey,'  said  Di. 

And  George  answered  each  of  them — 
Berty  only  being  difficult  to  shake  off — 
till  the  conversation  took  another  turn 
and  he  was  left  to  his  own  thoughts  and 
an  occasional  quiet  glance — which  was  not 
easy  of  interpretation — from  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, touching  that  '  collision  '  and  some- 
thing more. 

During  breakfast,  Miss  Kennedy  alluded 
to  the  Jumbles  so  frequently,  and  so 
explicitly,  and  in  such  a  marked  way,  that 
George  knew  the  address  as  well  as  if  he 
had  seen  it  before  him  in  a  directory,  and 
he   was   pretty  certain   that   Di  Kennedy 
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wished  him  to  know  it.  She  left  the 
breakfast-room  before  he  did,  and  he  did 
not  see  her  again  till  she  was  just  going. 
At  about  twelve  o'clock  a  tap  came  at  the 
school-room  door,  and  Di  came  in.  She 
was  equipped  for  her  journey. 

'I'm  just   off,  Mr.  Oldfield.     I've  come 
to   say  "  Good-bye."     Will  you  let  Berty 


go  now? 


'  Certainly,'  said  George  ;  '  it's  just  time. 
Off  you  go,  sir  !' 

Berty  was  darting  out  of  the  room,  but 
his  sister  detained  him. 

'  Stop  a  moment,  dear  !  I  want 
you.' 

'Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Oldfield!  Don't 
work  too  hard.  I've  got  "  That  Summer 
Day  "  in  my  trunk.  They  will  think  you 
a    tremendous    genius    at    the   Jumbles. 
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It's  just  like  a  jolly  fanner's  family.  I 
shall  make  butter.  See,  I've  just  picked 
those  up — poor  little  things  !  I  hate  to 
see  dying  flowers.  Do  you  think  you  can 
bring  them  to  life  ?' 

They  were  yesterday's  violets,  picked  up 
from  the  ^  Chancellor's  Bench.'  George 
looked  at  them  a  moment  incredulously. 

'  Are  they ?'  he  was  beginning  to  say. 

But  Miss  Kennedy  interposed  : 

*  Come,  Berty ;  I  must  go.' 

^  Good-bye.' 

'  Good-bye.' 

That  fascinating  face,  with  its  radiant 
smile,  had  vanished ;  the  curtain  swung 
into  rest. 

'  Miss  Kennedy !'  a  voice  cried  on  the 
other  side,  and  George  looked  through  the 
window   on   the    same    slumbering,    sun- 
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steeped  garden,  which  looked  so  different 
from  yesterday. 

*  I  can't  understand  her,'  he  said.  '  I 
can't  understand  her.' 

Then  an  old  verse  came  into  his  head, 
which  he  had  not  repeated  for  many,  many 
months  : 

'  My  peace  is  gone, 

My  heart  is  sore, 
I  never  shall  find  it, 
Ah !  never  more.' 

Before  Miss  Kennedy  had  been  away  a 
fortnight,  two  events  happened,  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  very  important  to  George 
Oldfield.  One  of  them  was  the  receipt  of 
a  long  letter  from  Bell,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  little  extract : 

'  It  is  settled  at  last,  dear,  and  so  is  the 
day.  Aunt  Elsie  and  Mr.  Sharely  are  to  be 
married  on  the  last   day  of  October,  and 
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what  do  you  think  has  happened  to  me  ? 
]\Ir.  Sharely  has  given  me  that  cheque,  or 
one  just  like  it,  with  the  name  altered,  for 
one  thousand  pounds  ;  he  has  made  me  take 
it.  He  says  he  always  intended  it  solely 
for  me,  and  he  won't  be  baulked  just  because 
1  have  not  married  when  I  thought  I  would. 
I  could  write  reams  about  what  he  said. 
You  have  no  idea  how  good  he  is,  and 
how  fond  he  was  of  papa.  But  I  won't 
write  about  that  now.  My  head  is  full  of 
something  else.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else  till  I  hear  from  you.  We  have  now 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  your  book, 
they  say,  is  going  like  wildfire.  Can't  we 
live  together  ?  Oh !  do  say  we  can, — 
somewhere  in  the  country — anywhere — 
anywhere  that  would  suit  your  writing. 
It  would  be  lovely — lovely!' 
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Now,  very  singularly — or  perhaps  not 
so  very  singularly — this  very  wish  had 
been  presenting  itself  forcibly  to  George's 
mind ;  and  one  particular  object  in  his 
lonely  walks  had  arrested  his  attention, 
and  set  these  thoughts  revolving  in  his 
mind  every  time  he  saw  it,  which  was  once 
a  day,  at  least. 

That  object  was  a  little,  picturesque, 
gabled  house,  covered  with  ivy,  and  cur- 
tained with  fruit-trees.  It  had  been  called 
from  time  immemorial — when  the  lady  of 
that  name  lived  there  in  retirement,  with 
her  little  girl  and  one  servant — '  Lady 
Leonard's  Cottage.'  Its  last  occupants  had 
been  an  old  officer  on  half-pay,  and  his 
daughter;  and  it  was  now  empty — to  be 
let.     The  rent  was  thirty  pounds  a-year. 

Many  a  time  had  George  looked  fondly 
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at  its  diamond  windows  and  ivy-covered 
porch.  If  he  could  only  compass  that ! 
If  Bell  and  he  could  live  there  !  How  she 
would  enjoy  it,  and  he  could  wTite  for 
ever.  True,  its  vicinity  to  Yewsdale  Rec- 
tory had  occurred  as  a  possible  disadvan- 
tao^e ;  and  then  that  very  consideration 
had  w^eighed  an  hour  later  as  a  fascinating 
suggestion.  It  was  a  free  country.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  property  ;  why  not 
live  there,  as  well  as  anywhere  else — if  he 
could  only  afford  it?  By-the-way,  it  was 
that  very  cottage  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  '  Chancellor's  Bench,' — the  only 
one  that  did. 

Three  days  after  Bell's  letter,  came  an- 
other, even  more  welcome.  It  was  from 
his  publishers.  It  enclosed  a  cheque  for 
fifty   pounds,   being    what   is    sometimes 
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facetiously  called  '  conscience  money.'  It 
was  a  bigger  sum  than  he  had  been  paid 
for  the  copyright  of  his  little  book,  '  That 
Summer  Day;'  and  he  had  no  claim  on  a 
penny  of  it.  It  was  sent  because  the 
publishers  had  made  a  good  thing  out  of 
it,  and  they  asked  him  in  the  letter  accom- 
panying it  to  send  them  another  story  at 
his  convenience. 

For  a  moment — only  for  a  moment — 
€ven  Di  Kennedy  was  forgotten.  George's 
head  swam.  The  little  room  turned  round. 
Tliis  was  success ;  tliis  was  fame.  His 
dream  was  to  be  realised.  He  was  to  be 
a  great  writer. 

A  week  later,  George  Oldfield  was  rent- 
ing '  Lady  Leonard's  Cottage.'  But  no 
one  at  Yewsdale  Rectory  knew  it.  He  did 
not  give  a  hint  of  resigning  his  tutorship. 
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A  great  scheme  was  working  in  his  mind. 
He  Avas  again  happy — excitedly,  enthusi- 
astically happy. 

He  Avas  writing  a  letter  to  Di  Kennedy. 
She  had  been  aAvay  three  weeks,  and  still 
there  was  no  talk  of  her  coming  back. 
During  this  time  she  had  appeared  to 
George  in  every  conceivable  guise  that  a 
desperate  lover  could  picture.  Sometimes 
he  had  cursed  his  conduct  on  the  '  Chan- 
cellor's Bench,'  sometimes  he  had  blessed 
it.  His  mind  ran  through  every  phase  of 
excitability  and  depression,  until  at  last 
he  wrote  to  her. 

When  George  had  posted  his  letter,  his 
excitability  vanished.  Di  Kennedy  came 
up  before  him  only  in  one  attitude,  as  he 
had  seen  her  on  the  '  Chancellor's  Bench.' 
He   Avas  the  happiest   man   in   the  Avorld. 
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Even  the  letters  from  Maurice  Miles,  who 
had  written  to  him  wishing  to  see  him  on 
some  of  his  executor's  business,  only  threw 
a  cloud  over  his  dreams  for  half  a  moment. 
There  was  the  letter  from  Bell ;  there 
was  the  letter  from  his  publishers  ;  and 
there,  between  them,  in  his  pocket,  was  his 
letter  to  Di. 

As  he  took  it  out  and  dropped  it  in  the 
post,  Ufe  became  to  him  a  different  thing : 
now  he  knew  perfect  calm.  There  is  only 
rest  in  action.  Only  a  few  extracts  from 
George's  long  letter  need  be  given,  the 
remainder  can  be  imagined : 

'  The  violets  died,  alas  !  but  they  are  now 
immortal.  They  live  between  the  pages 
of  "That  Summer  Day."  ' 

'  I  think  I  was  never  unselfish  in  m}^  life 
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before  that  afternoon  ;  even  if  it  all  ended 
there,  I  should  have  known  what  that  bliss 
is  which  cannot  die.  No  one — not  even  you 
— can  take  the  "  Chancellor's  Bench  "  out 
of  my  life.  AVhen  I  am  bankrupt,  and 
they  seize  everything,  they  must  leRvethat. 
It  is  marked  with  the  Queen's  mark.' 

'  Some  men  have  done  all  that  they  ever 
did  in  two  years.  One  year  now  seems  to 
me  an  eternity.  '^  That  Summer  Day  "  is 
a  very  changeable,  unsatisfactory  kind  of 
day  at  the  best.  "  Seventy-times  Seven  " 
(no  one  else  knows  the  title)  will  make 
the  running  in But  I  see  your  up- 
lifted finger.  I  am  not  praising  myself,  I  am 
praising  you  !  "  Seventy-times  Seven  "  has 
been  written,  so  far,  under  a  stimulant  more 
j)owerful  than   ever  mortal  novelist  knew 
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before.  Your  letter  will  be  my  cora- 
mission  into  a  crack  regiment — the  fight- 
ing fifth  of  Literature.' 


'  I  pass  all  my  idle  time  now  like  poor 
little  Miss  Flite,  near  the  '*  Chancellor's 
Bench,"  waiting  till  judgment  shall  be 
given.  I'm  quite  as  hopeful  as  she  was, 
and  I  daresay  I  seem  sometimes  quite  as 
demented.' 


*  I  hope  you  make  the  butter  to  your 
satisfaction.  Do  you  adopt  the  proper 
dairy  costume — it  will  suit  your  arms  .  .  . 
You  must,  by  this  time,  have  pretty  nearly 
every  pair  of  Alick's  boots  in  your  custody. 
Is  it  so  very  amusing  to  see  a  boot-hunt  at 
the  Jumbles?     By  the  way,  what  a  sweet- 
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tempered   soul   his   sweetheart    must    be. 
You  see,  I  hear  all  about  you.' 

'  I  almost  grudge  these  violets,  even  to 
you,  because  you  cannot  imagine  their 
value  ...  If,  after  all,  these  withered 
violets  should  be  all  that  was  left  to  me ^ 

'  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  look  at  the  future, 
and  look  clearly.  That  moment  made  me 
mad  with  bliss.  I  spared  ^/^i^  then,  because 
the  dream  seemed  impossible.  I  beseech 
you  to  spare  me  now,  if  the  dream  seems 
too  much  of  a  dream  to  you.  I  can  bear,  I 
can  learn  to  bear,  the  memory  of  that 
moment,  and  all  the  possibilities  that  were 
in  it,  but  I  could  never  bear  a  disappointed 
wife.  Miss  Kennedy,  I  a??i  proud.  A  man 
who  was  not,  who  would  say,  "  marry  me,. 
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only  marry  me,  and  I  will  be  your  slave," 
would  make  a  very  poor  husband  for 
you.' 

So  much  for  George's  letter.  It  had 
been  evolved  out  of  many  warring  moods 
that  had  culminated  in  a  fierce  heat,  and, 
when  it  was  posted,  it  left  his  mind  as  calm 
as  the  sky  after  thunder-rain. 

The  very  next  day,  something  happened 
that  jarred  a  little  on  his  equanimity. 
Another  letter  came  from  Maurice  Miles. 
He  must  see  George,  within  a  week  or 
so.  He  was  going  away ;  he  might  meet 
him  at  some  town  en  route .^  if  George  would 
suggest  a  place  convenient  to  himself;  a 
couple  of  hours  would  be  long  enough. 

That  letter  was  the  fly  in  the  ointment 
in    Georsre's    dreams,    for    the    next    few 
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days.  He  passed  a  good  many  unenjoy- 
able  minutes  in  consulting  Bradshaw,  and 
at  last  hit  on  a  town  which  might  suit 
Maurice,  but  certainly  suggested  that 
George  did  not  intend  to  put  himself  to 
great  inconvenience. 

Maurice's  last  letter  agreeing  to  the 
town  and  place  George  had  proposed,  came 
in  due  time;  but  it  was  not  even  looked  at 
until  late  in  the  day,  for  by  the  same  post 
came  a  letter,  which  made  his  hand  shake, 
as  he  took  it  with  feigned  carelessness 
from  the  tray — the  only  other  one  there — 
which  the  servant  handed  him. 

The  scent  told  him,  before  he  touched 
it,  that  it  was  from  Di.  The  post  w^as  late 
that  morning,  breakfast  w^as  over,  George 
was  sitting  alone  in  his  room,  Berty  would 
not  be  comins:  for  another  half-hour. 
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As  the  door  was  closing,  he  tore  it  open 
and  read  : 


'  Dear  Mr.  Oldfield, 

'  I  am  coming  home 
to-morrow.  You  will  see  me  soon  after 
you  get  my  letter,  so  I  need  not  write  a 
long  one.  I  am  glad,  however,  you  will 
get  my  letter  first,  though  I  cannot  pretend 
to  such  charming  diction  as  flows  from 
your  gifted  pen. 

'  To  be  serious,  your  letter  rather  upset 
me  !  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life. 
I  did  think  you  wandered  a  little  that 
afternoon  from  your  usual  philosophic 
vein  ;  and  that  some  of  the  enigmas  you 
are  fond  of  propounding  were  rather  more 
difficult  to  guess  than  usual. 

'  And  how  could  you  possibly  imagine 
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that  a  few  violets,  which  I  really  wished 
you  to  keep  for  my  sake,  as  a  memento  of  a 
pleasant  hour,  could  mean  all  that.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  I  was  thoroughly  angry. 
If  I  hadn't  learnt  what  fools  young  men 
can  make  of  themselves,  I  would  never 
forgive  you. 

'  Pray  let  us  meet,  as  if  these  letters  had 
not  been  written — ^just  as  we  always  have 
been.  I  am  going  away  again  in  a  few  days, 
for  a  long  time. 

'  In  haste, 
'  Yours  very  sincerely 

'Violet  Vernon  Kennedy.' 

So  the  letter,  evidently  carefully  writ- 
ten, notwithstanding  'in  haste'  at  the  end, 
had  been  folded  up.  But  there  was  a  post- 
script  apparently  written   later,  and  in   a 
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hurry.    It  was  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  and  there 
were  unmistakable  stains  on  it. 

The  words  were  not  much  in  themselves  ; 
and  at  that  time  they  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression on  George  Oldfield. 

'  P.S. — I  hope  this  letter  doesn't  seem 
harsh.  I'm  as  vexed  with  myself  as  with 
you.  Perhaps,  I  was  a  bit  of  a  fool  that 
afternoon.  I  couldn't  help  it ;  but  I 
never  dreamed  of  causing  you  any  pain. 
Laugh  at  it,  and  forgive  me,  2iX\di please  be 
just  the  same.  I'm  going  away  directly 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

'Di.' 

^  Yes  !'  said  George.  'I'll  be  just  the 
same,  and  more.' 

So  saying,  he  tore  the  letter  in  two  with 
something  like  an   oath,  and  threw  it  in 
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the  fender.  There  it  remaioed  for  half-an- 
hour,  motionless,  white,  and  withered  with 
the  fire. 

For  the  same  length  of  time,  George  sat 
vacantly  looking  at  it,  in  a  very  similar 
condition.  Then  there  came  a  tap  at 
the  door,  and  Berty  came  bounding  in. 
George  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
postscript  intact.  He  gave  it  a  very  grim 
smile,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  letter 
he  put  on  the  fire. 

That  morning  Berty  had  a  good  time  of 
it.  He  nearly  went  to  sleep  twice,  and 
w^as  only  roused  up  by  the  impression  of 
solemnity  that  invaded  his  mind.  He 
conjugated  Latin  verbs  after  his  own 
fashion,  Mr.  Oldfield  saying  a  complacent 
'Yes,'  to  the  many  variations  of  his  own 
which  he  boldly  suggested ;  and  finally  he 
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went  away — for  once,  glad  to  go — half-an- 
hour  earlier  than  usual,  with  the  firm 
conviction,  afterwards  confided  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  that  Mr.  Oldfield  had  been 
making  a  poem  ! 

But  if  George  was  quiet  that  morning, 
he  was  lively  enough  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  after-part.  Yes  !  he 
was  proud,  as  he  had  wantonly  boasted  in 
his  letter,  and  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of, 
and  he  was  not — well  !  to  say  the  least  of 
it — he  was  not  a  saint.  The  first  sound 
that  Miss  Kennedy  heard,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  up  the  drive,  was  George's  laugh. 

It  was  still  beautiful  weather.  The 
hall-door  stood  open,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  with  some  departing  guests  and 
George,  were  about  the  door-step.  George 
had  been  displaying  his  skill  as  a  gardener. 

VOL.  IT.  N 
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He  had  saved  a  creeper,  by  one  of  the 
windows,  which  had  been  sufFerino;  from 
some  kind  of  a  blight. 

Miss  Kennedy  alighted,  and  George 
presented  himself  the  first  moment  de- 
corum allowed. 

'How  do  you  do.  Miss  Kennedy?  You 
are  like  English  sunshine ;  you  go  without 
notice,  come  unexpected,  and  make  it  hot 
for  us  while  you  last.  I've  obeyed  your 
injunctions,  though  they  came  late.  The 
bees,  and  Jumbo,  and  the  creeper,  too,  are 
safe  and  well.  I  can  salute  you  without  fear.' 

George  was  obeying  her  injunctions,  or 
rather  her  one  injunction,  with  a  ven- 
geance. So  much  so,  that  Miss  Kennedy, 
though  she  smiled  and  answered  him  as 
soon  as  her  wits  would  allow,  for  the  first 
moment  looked  asfhast. 
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Her  father,  however,  did  not  notice  it. 
He  only  laughed,  and  said  afterwards,  to 
his  wife, 

'  He  is  a  very  smart  fellow,  you  no;  Old- 
field.  He  is  certainly  very  much  at  home 
with  Di,  but  then  she's  very  familiar  with 
him.     They  have  both  good  heads.' 

Mrs.  Kennedy  laughed  quietly.  She 
had  possibly  been  a  little  sharper  than 
her  husband,  she  may  have  detected  a 
slightly  falsetto  ring  in  George's  cool  hon~ 
homie^  but  she  had  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  anything  that  had  happened. 

As  soon  as  George  had  thus  welcomed 
Miss  Kennedy,  noting  her  face  with  many 
hidden  reflections  as  he  did  so,  he  put  his 
arm  through  that  of  Mr.  Feathergoss,  the 
curate,  who  was  one  of  the  guests  there, 
and  walked  him  off,  under  a  rattling  fire 

n2 
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of  words.  He  may  well  have  noticed  Miss 
Kennedy's  face.  It  was  very  white,  and 
her  eyes  were  very  tired. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Kennedy,  '  you 
don't  look  well.' 

'  I  haven't  such  a  great  opinion  of  the 
Jumbles,'  added  Mr.  Kennedy.  '  I  believe 
it's  damp.' 

'  I'm  perfectly  well,'  she  said  ;  '  I've  only 
had  a  cold — a  terrible  cold,  and  colds 
always  make  a  fright  of  me.' 

'  Indeed,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Kennedy,  '  you 
have  had  a  cold,  and  I  daresay  you're  tired 
too.  Railway  journeys  are  fatiguing  ;  you 
seem  tired  to  death.  Come  and  have  some 
tea.' 

So  to  have  some  tea  Di  went.  Tea  is  a 
wonderful  restorer ;  it  is  also  a  wonderful 
subterfuge.     There  is  more  hypocrisy  con- 
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centrated  under  a  tea-cozy  to  be  diffused, 
on  its  removal,  than  could  be  compressed 
into  the  same  space  by  any  other  con- 
ceivable means.  Where  tea  is,  there  is 
treachery,  conniving,  scandal.  In  vino 
Veritas.  Yes,  in  a  bottle  of  wine  there 
may  be  truth,  but  in  a  tea-pot  there  must 
be  lies. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


BROKEN     DOWN 


I  HE  effect  of  Miss  Kennedys 
'  cold  '  seemed  less  marked  the 
day  after  her  return  ;  but  she 
was  still  pale,  and  appeared  greatly  in 
need  of  rest.  Her  spirits,  however,  so  far 
as  one  could  judge,  were  excellent.  George 
Oldfield  having  given  her  a  high  card  to 
play  to,  in  a  manner  that  did  not  alto- 
gether flatter  her,  she  seemed  determined 
to  trump  it — and  she  did  ! 
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George's  plan  was  to  wait  until  Miss 
Kennedy  went  away  again — that  would  be 
in  less  than  a  week,  and  then  resign 
his  post,  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  convenience. 
Meanwhile,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
showing  Di  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion 
that  he  was  sore  and  bitter,  and  angry  in 
himself,  and  not  a  little  inclined  to  despise 
her. 

So  much  did  he  pursue  this  line  of  con- 
duct that  Miss  Kennedy  became  consider- 
ably nettled ;  and  not  having  the  faintest 
chance  of  attackino;  Georo-e  on  the  score 
of  rudeness,  (he  was  both  too  clever  and 
too  well-bred  for  that,)  and  being  too  proud 
or  else  too  timid  to  keep  out  of  his  way 
altogether,  she  entered  into  the  lists  with 
him,  and  came  oif  a  very  poor  second 
best. 
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Yes,  Di  Kennedy  played  high,  and  only 
lost  her  cards.  She  had  better  have 
'  thrown  away.'  She  found  herself  no 
match  at  all  for  George  Oldfield.  He  hit 
unmercifully,  and  she  hit  back  as  hard  as 
she  could.  If  George's  society  had  been 
a  fascination  to  her  before,  it  now  became 
more  so.  She  could  not  let  him  alone  ; 
and  she  could  not  find  any  hole  in  his 
armour ;  because,  after  his  first  sally  at  the 
hall-door,  he  never  even  hinted  at  those 
letters. 

Yes,  it  was  her  own  doing.  '  Please  be 
just  the  same,'  she  had  asked.  But  was 
he  the  same  ?  No,  he  was  not.  Before, 
he  was  George  Oldfield,  at  his  best ;  now, 
he  was  George  Oldfield,  pretty  nearly  at 
his  worst.  And  even  a  good  man  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  devil  in  him  somewhere. 
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It  was  Saturday — a  whole  holiday  for 
Berty — and  the  day  appointed  for  George's 
interview  with  Maurice  Miles.  Now,  George 
and  Maurice  had  finally  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  '  Tavistock  Arms  '  at  Roucester,  the 
cathedral  city,  seven  miles  from  Yewsdale 
Rectory.  Maurice  Miles,  who  evidently 
was  determined  to  see  George,  had  agreed 
to  this  meeting-place,  coming  fifty  miles 
out  of  his  way  to  reach  it,  because  George 
had  been  so  obstinately  reluctant  to  go 
further. 

When  he  was  arrano-ino;  for  that  inter- 
view,  no  doubt,  he  expected  his  hours  at 
Yewsdale  Rectory  would  be  more  precious. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  it  might  be  painful 
for  Maurice  Miles  to  come  so  near  to  Yews- 
dale Rectory.  From  all  he  could  gather, 
he  did  not  think  that  Maurice  knew  where 
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Di  now  lived.  But  in  that  he  was  very 
much  mistaken. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  '  Tavistock  Arms/ 
Roucester,  had  been  fixed  for  the  meeting, 
and  Roucester  was  the  place  where  little 
Yewsdale,  the  rectory  included,  did  most 
of  its  shopping. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  Breakfast  was  over. 
George  was  sitting  in  the  conservatory, 
faultlessly  attired  for  riding,  with  a  sprig 
of  heliotrope  in  his  button-hole,  and  a 
lighted  cigar  between  his  fingers.  Miss 
Kennedy  entered  by  the  door  from  the 
drawing-room,  which  was  opposite  to 
where  George  sat. 

'  Bon  jour,  monsieur.' 

'  Bon  jour,  mademoiselle.  I  obey  your 
mandates  ;  1  am  killing  the  insects.' 

'  That  is  cruel  work  for  a  poet ;  but  it 
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does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  cigar.' 

'  No,  Miss  Kennedy.  I  can  kill,  and  yet 
be  happy.' 

'  I  see  you  can  ;  but  if  those  little  in- 
visible legions  that  you  are  killing  were  to 
come  out  with  big  bodies,  and  you  could 
see  them  writhing,  and  panting,  and  dying, 
would  you  still  go  on  smoking,  Mr. 
Oldfield  ?' 

'  Possibly  not,  Miss  Kennedy.  Killing 
has  not  yet  become,  to  me,  a  passion — not 
even  killino;  moths — T  should  then  let 
them  live,  and  do  what  harm  they  liked.' 

'  I  would  kill  them,  tlien,  Mr.  Oldfield,  to 
save  my  beautiful  plants.' 

'I  am  sure  you  would;  but,  then,  ?/(;?/ 
act  upon  principle  ;  I  am  still  the  slave  of 
impulse.' 
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'  What  is  principle,  my  philosopher  T 

*  Principle,  my  disciple,  is  usually  either 
the  love  of  self,  or  the  fear  of  something 
else.' 

'  And  which  kind  is  mine,  sir — the 
former,  or  the  latter?' 

'Nay,'  said  George,  with  his  merriest 
laugh,  '  that  is  beyond  me.  But,  if  it  is  fear, 
I'm  sure  it's  the  fear  of  something  very 
big,  perhaps  the  world.' 

Miss  Kennedy  laughed.  Whatever 
George's  meaning  was,  his  manner  was 
irreproachable.  She  felt  again  that  she 
had  got  the  worst  of  it.  Why  could  not 
she  let  George  alone  ?  If  she  had  made  a 
fool  of  herself,  and  could  not  help  it,  and 
meant  to  undo  that  folly,  at  any  cost,  why 
did  not  she  let  him  alone  ? 

Perhaps   she  was   smarting    too    much 
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from  her  past  behaviour  and  George's 
present  behaviour  to  rest.  Some  peo- 
ple ivill  torture  themselves  with  their 
left  hand,  while  they  are  shielding  them- 
selves from  other  discomfort  with  their 
right. 

The  phenomenon  has  a  philosophical 
explanation ;  but  it  would  be  very  unin- 
teresting, except  in  a  book  on  ethics.  Per- 
haps the  attraction,  one  might  say  fasci- 
nation, which  George  had  had  for  her 
was  too  strono;  ao^ain,  when  she  was  once 
with  him,  despite  her  letter.  The  postscript 
had  certainly  betrayed  indecision,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  remained  that  Di 
Kennedy  would  not  let  George  Oldfield 
alone,  and  that  when  her  eyes  were  not 
bright,  and   her  cheeks  flushed  from   ex- 
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citenient,  she  looked  pale,  and  tired,  and 
wretched ! 

To  use  the  old  figure,  she  was  like  a 
moth  about  a  lamp,  and  very  soon, — but 
events  speak  better  than  similes ;  and 
events  of  a  very  important  kind  were 
crowding  on. 

Miss  Kennedy  laughed. 

'As  usual,  monsieur,  I  am  unable  to 
profit  by  your  conversation.  You  are 
always  too  profound  or  too  flippant,  and 
leave  me  only  amused,  when  I  seek  to  be 
improved ;  but  I  come  on  a  definite  object. 
You  are  riding  to  Roucester  ?' 

'I  intended  to  do  so.' 

'Then,  I  must  stay  at  home,  and  go 
away  on  Monday  without  the  songs  I 
wanted.' 

'You  are  enigmatical.' 
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'  Well !  Prince  is  lame.  Mamma  wants 
the  pair  this  afternoon,  and  even  a  walk  of 
three  miles  to  the  station  fatigues  me  just 
at  present.  Is  that  intelligible,  Mr.  Old- 
field?' 

'  Perfectly  !'  said  George,  looking  at  his 
watch.  '  I  wonder  if  I  could  catch  the 
9.30  train  ;  but  it  is  a  grand  morning  for 
walking.' 

'  I'm  sure  you  couldn't ;  but  you  might 
take  the  dog-cart,  and  possibly  offer  me  a 
seat.' 

George  started ! — an  expression  of  sur- 
prise, a  flash  of  animation,  crossed  his  face, 
but  he  did  not  answer  for  some  moments. 

Miss  Kennedy  noted  this  with  some 
surprise  on  her  part.  She  had  expected  a 
cool  reply,  acceding  to  her  request.  She 
had    never    driven    into    Roucester   with 
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George  Oldfield  as  her  sole  companion,  and 
her  advent  was  always  marked  in  that  not 
over-populous  city  ;  but  still  they  had  been 
thrown  together  a  good  deal  in  many  ways, 
and  everybody  knew  Di  Kennedy  was  a 
girl  with  an  independent  mind.  Hence, 
she  felt  surprised  at  George's  reception  of 
her  suggestion. 

Before  she  spoke,  however,  George  an- 
swered her : 

'  If  you  will  give  7ne  a  seat,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, I  shall  be  very  much  obliged.  I 
have  an  appointment  in  Roucester,  and 
walking  now  would  certainly  make  me 
late.' 

'Put  it  which  way  you  like  !  ^Ye  will 
go  together  ;  but  I  should  prefer  you  to 
drive.  It  will  look  better.  I'm  always 
thoughtful  of  your  appearance,  am  I  not?' 
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'  Yes  !'  said  George,  with  another  laugh, 
'  you  are — in  fact,  you  have  spoilt  me,  you 
have  made  me  appear  such  a  brave 
fellow  in  my  own  eyes,  that  I  hardly  know 
myself.' 

'  Perhaps,  you  don't  know  j'-ourself,'  said 
Di ;  and,  conscious  that  this  was  the  best 
hit  she  had  made,  she  retreated  under  the 
cover  of  it.  '  I'll  be  ready  in  quarter-of- 
an-hour,'  she  said,  turning  round  at  the 
drawing-room  door. 

The  colour  was  in  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  light.  There  w^as  nothing 
cutting  in  that  remark.  She  almost  looked 
like  her  old  self,  and  George  smiled. 

When  Di  had  disappeared,  George  again 
took  out  his  watch. 

'  I  might  have  n/?2,'  he  muttered,  '  but 
it's  almost  impossible,  now — seven  miles — 
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no  !  she  shall  go  with  me.  The  devil  is  in 
me  ;  she  has  driven  him  into  me ;  and  yet 
I  love  her,  or,  if  it  isn't  love,  I'm  mad — I'm 
stark  mad !  Another  week  of  this  per- 
formance, and  I  should  show  I  was  mad. 
I  should  throw  my  arms  round  her,  and 
then  rush  out  of  the  house.  But  it  loont 
be  a  week.'  George  looked  at  his  watch 
again.  '  It  won't  be  an  hour-and-a-half ; 
Di  Kennedy  won't  parry  tins  blow  with  a 
laugh,  she  will  throw  her  mask  off,  and 
these  mad  theatricals  will  be  over.  I 
wonder  if  I'm  a  devil !' 

George  was  still  wondering  that,  half- 
an-hour  later,  as  he  came  out  of  a  village 
post-office,  where  he  had  been  dispatching 
a  telegram  to  Maurice  Miles,  and  looked  at 
Di  Kennedy.  She  was  sitting  in  the  high 
dog-cart,  waiting  for  him,  and  handed  the 
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reins  to  him,  as  he  remounted,  with  a 
quizzino^,  complacent  face.  They  might 
have  been  sweethearts  in  their  second 
year,  when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had 
worn  away,  and  something  better  was  com- 
ing in  its  place.  George  had  asked  him- 
self if  he  were  going  mad  ;  and  well  he 
may  have  done ;  but  he  never  once  asked 
himself  if  Miss  Kennedy  were  going  mad, 
which  is  perhaps  rather  strange. 

Soon,  however,  after  placing  himself  be- 
side her  again,  intoxicated  by  that  prox- 
imity, as  they  spun  along  the  dustless 
road,  through  the  crisp  October  air,  she 
said  something  that,  at  last,  made  George 
ask  himself  that  startling  question. 

Was  Di  Kennedy  going  mad,  too?  He 
decided  then  that  she  was  not. 

The    horse    was    a    high-stepper,    with 

o2 
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broad  useful  feet.  He  was  the  least  hand- 
some horse  in  the  rectory  stables,  but  a 
stronger  and  faster  one  was  seldom  seen 
with  a  pair  of  wheels  behind  it.  He  never 
shied,  but  he  pulled  terribly. 

These  details  are  not  for  the  prelude  to 
any  catastrophe.  They  are  merely  men- 
tioned as  facts  which,  coupled  with  George's 
state  of  mind  (he  hardly  knew  what  he  was 
doing),  were  likely  to  lead  to  a  bit  of  fast 
trotting— and  they  did! 

For  some  time  they  had  been  going 
rather  slowly  up  a  slight,  but  continuous 
hill.  George  had  looked  at  his  watch  once 
or  twice.  Then  they  came  to  a  long, 
gradual  decline,  and  George  looked  at  his 
watch  again.  Di,  who  for  some  minutes 
had  been  silent,  noticed  George  consulting 
his  watch,  and    seemed    slightly  amused, 
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but  did  not  speak.  Down  this  gradual 
decline  they  went  like  the  wind.  If  a 
strap  had  ^^one — horrors  ! — but  a  strap 
never  did  go  in  that  harness.  If  the  horse 
had  stumbled — but  he  never  did  ! 

George  looked  sideways  at  Di  once,  but 
at  that  moment  she  seemed  to  be  admiring 
the  landscape.  It  was  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, certainly;  and  Di  had  driven  nearly 
as  fast  herself,  but  some  girls  at  that 
moment — very  nice,  sensible  girls — would 
have  been  shaking  in  their  shoes. 

A  minute  later,  sitting  airily  in  her 
seat,  she  leaned  back,  picked  a  withered 
leaf  off  George's  collar,  and  then  looked 
nonchalantly,  prettily,  patronizingly  in  his 
face. 

'Monsieur,  you  have  a  good  nerve,  a 
light  hand,  and  a  strong  arm.     I  should 
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like  to  drive  with  you  this  way  for  ever — 
for  ever  !' 

George  gave  a  quick  glance  into  her 
eyes  ;  they  were  very  quiet.  He  began  to 
say  something  ;  then,  suddenly,  closed  his 
lips  tight.  A  second  later  he  opened  them 
again,  with  a  laugh. 

'  You  would  soon  be  tired,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy. Very  soon  you  would  want  a  pair ; 
then  you  would  want  to  drive  yourself; 
next,  you  would  want  a  four-in-hand ;  and 
then  you  would  smash  us  up  !' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Di,  thoughtfully,  '  one's 
wants  are  progressive  ;  but  then  one  wants 
to  do  many  things  one  can't  do — at  least  1 
do.  I  notice  you  generally  do  just  what 
you  want.  I  have  heard  that  "  Genius 
won't  be  fettered."  Papa  says  that  when 
he  thumps  the  table  to  blot  his  letters — 
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till  we  all  jump.  You  lurite  what  you 
want,  don't  you  ?  You  don't  write  lead- 
ing articles,  as  Mr.  Feathergoss  suggests  ; 
or  tales  for  boys  about  elephants,  as  Mrs. 
Childer  wishes  you  to  do.  You  write  just 
what  you  want,  don't  you  ?' 

'Yes,'  said  George,  rather  puzzled  at 
these  remarks,  '  I  do.' 

'  But  I  don't.  In  the  bit  of  writing  I 
do,  I  do  just  the  opposite  sometimes.  I 
write  invitations  to  people  I  don't  want  to 
see.  I  write  declining  invitations  I  would 
vastly  like  to  accept.  I  have  w^ritten 
things  which  I  would  have  given  almost 
everything,  almost  everything — sometimes 
I  think  everything — not  to  have  had  to 
write.' 

George  pulled  up  the  horse  into  a  slow 
trot.     Surprised,  almost  staggered  at  last, 
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he  looked  at  Di.  Her  face  had  changed. 
It  was  white  and  quiet ;  two  carmine  spots 
were  on  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  were  bent 
down,  attentively  fixed  on  a  button  of  the 
apron  over  their  knees,  at  George's  side  of 
the  cart. 

At  that  moment,  George  7nust  have  been 
mad.  '  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain.'  His 
eyes  moistened ;  his  lips  quivered.  He 
gazed  at  her,  as  if  spell-bound.  With 
everything  but  his  voice,  he  said, 

'  I  would  die  for  you !'  but  with  his 
voice  he  said  slowly,  huskily,  almost  in- 
audibly :  'What  you  have  written,  you 
have  written.' 

The  horse  was  now  walking. 

'  Yes,'  said  Di,  her  voice  was  husky  too, 
'  what  I  have  written,  I   have  written,  but 
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if  the  letter  which  made  me  write  it  had 
come  a  fortnight  earlier,  I  might  never 
have  written  it.  I  might  not — I  think 
I  shouldn't,  but  I  cannot  tell.  For  two 
months  I  had  been  in  a  dream,  I  had 
been  delirious.  Then  on  a  certain  after- 
noon, by  the  w^ater,  I  was  shaken  out  of  it 
rather  rudely.  The  next  day  I  didn't 
exactly  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  read 
over  a  lot  of  letters,  recent  and  very  im- 
portant letters,  and  went  away  from  home. 
When  I  had  been  away  a  week,  I  met  the 
man,  not  altogether  by  accident,  who 
wrote  those  letters.  At  the  end  of  another 
week,  during  which  I  saw  him  every  day, 
I  sealed  my  fate.  I  struck  the  bargain  for 
what  I  had  lived  for — loealth^  and  I  hoped 
to  get  some  other  bliss  besides.  Then  came 
the  letter,  to  which  I  could  only  send  one 
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answer.  I  worded  it,  as  I  thought,  w^ith 
careful  kindness  to  spare  you ;  but  it  was 
mistaken  kindness — my  kindness  has  too 
often  been  mistaken.  Faltering  in  that 
kindness,  I  added  a  postscript  that  spoilt 
it,  and  then  I  came  home,  and — and — you 
know  what  has  happened  since.' 

The  horse  had  stopped  altogether, 
George's  heart  had  almost  stopped  too. 
He  was  sitting,  like  a  drunken  man,  with 
the  reins  dano;lino;  in  his  hand. 

Di  looked  at  him ;  she  had  not  looked  at 
him  w^hile  talking,  and  a  little  look  of  her 
old  self  came  back  into  her  face. 

'  And  now  I  have  told  you — now  you 
have  forced  me  to  tell  you  ;  notwith- 
standing your  fiendish  treatment,  I  am 
ready    to    forgive   you,    monsieur ;    I    am 
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not  resentful.  We  can  be  just  as  we  have 
been.' 

George  had  come  to  life  again. 

'  Di !'  he  said. 

His  arm  was  round  her — I  do  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  but  remember,  he 
hardly  knew  himself. 

'You  had  better  not  call  me  Di ;  and 
don't  do  that — you  mustn't.' 

'  It  isn't  true,  Di — I  don't  believe  it — I 
can't  have  lost  you.  Lost  you  when  you 
were  mine !' 

'  I  never  luas  yours,  and  I  shall  have 
what  I've  bargained  for — I  shall  be  very 
rich.     I'm  not  so  much  to  be  pitied.' 

'  You  are  mine,  and  you  sliall  be  rich. 
It  is  all  a  dream — you  must  break  it  off. 
Oh,  Di  ! — Di.     And  to  think  what  a  devil 
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IVe  been  this  very  hour !  You  don't  know 
what  I  was  going  to  do.' 

'  Mr.  Oldfield,  you  shall  not  do  that.,  or 
I  will  gQt  out ;  and  look  at  the  horse,  sir.' 
The  horse  was  grazing  on  the  road-side. 
^  What  were  you  going  to  do — were  you 
going  to  upset  me  ?' 

'  No !  no  !  of  course  I  wasn't.  But  Di — 
Di,  you  are  not  married.  It  shall  never 
be — not  now — not  now.  Oh  !  I  have  had 
one  blow,  when  I  lost  my  father.  God  could 
not  send  me  another,  such  as  this ;  you 
have  owned  you  Avere  mine.' 

'  I  have  not  owned  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  have  owned  that  I  might  have  been,  but 
haven't  I  always  told  you  my  goal  is 
wealth,  and  I've  won  it  !  Have  you  no 
pride  left,  Mr.  Oldfield  ? — and  for  heaven's 
sake  give  over,  give  over,  or  I'll  throw  my- 
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self  out  of  the  cart !    Think  of  my  father ; 
think  I'm  engaged  to  another  man  !' 

Miss  Kennedy  tore  her  hand  violently 
away,  and  George,  for  half  a  moment, 
looked  ashamed. 

•  I've  had  too  much  pride.  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  hadn't  had  any.  I  wish  I  had 
gone  on  my  knees  to  you.' 

'  I  thank  God  you  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  or  I  should  have  despised  you  all  my 
life  ;  though  it  might  have  saved  this  scene. 
What  were  you  going  to  do — if  you  weren't 
going  to  upset  us?' 

'I  daren't  tell  you.' 

'  But  I  command  you.' 

*  You  will  hate  me.' 

'  I  shall  never  hate  you.  I  wish  I 
could  !' 

'  1  was  mad  when  I  formed  the  intention. 
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It  wasn't  revenge  ;  it  was  madness.  You 
put  the  thought  into  my  head,  when  you 
asked  me  to  drive  you.' 

'  What  was  it  ?' 

'  I  was  going  to  drive  you — I  had  sent  a 
telegram,  I  had  timed  the  horse,  I  had  ar- 
ranged it  to  a  minute,  he  would  have  been 
on  the  door-step  of  the  "Tavistock  Arms  " 
as  we  drove  up  ;  I  was  going  to  drive  you 
into  the  arms  of — Maurice  Miles  !' 

Di  Kennedy,  in  her  turn,  w^as  staggered 
at  last. 

'  Impossible  !'  she  cried. 

'  It  is  not  impossible.  I  had  to  meet  him, 
and  I  have  to  meet  him  now  !' 

*It  was  cruel!'  said  Di,  'but  I  forgive  you. 
Sit  up,  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  be  a  man — you've 
been  like  a  girl ;  the  hand  of  fate  is  in  it. 
Drive  on  quickly;  you  are  driving  me  into 
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the  arms  of  the  man  I  am  going  to  marry  !' 

Georo*e  did  not  drive  Di  Kennedy  to 
the  '  Tavistock  Arms.'  When  he  arrived 
there  himself,  he  found  Mr.  Miles  waiting 
for  him  on  the  hotel  steps.  He  made  some 
lame  excuse  for  being  so  exactino^  in  fixino^ 
the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  He  had 
thought,  he  said,  of  picking  him  up,  and 
driving  to  Roucester  Station  to  catch  a 
train  out  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Miles,  who  was  excessively  affable 
with  George,  gave  in  his  turn  an  explana- 
tion, almost  as  feeble,  for  wishing  to  see 
him.  He  asked  for  some  details  concern- 
ing the  late  Mr.  Oldfiekl's  affairs,  which 
George  could  not  furnish,  and  with  which 
he,  Mr.  Miles,  was  perfectly  familiar.  In 
reality,  as  George  soon  discovered,  he  had 
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been  invited  to  this  interview  to  be 
'pumped.'  Mr.  Miles  failed  in  his  project ; 
and  supported  his  failure  with  his  usual 
imperturbability. 

Di  Kennedy  had  told  George,  just  before 
he  set  her  down,  that  she  had  never  once 
mentioned  his  name  to  Mr.  Miles,  and, 
acting  on  this  information,  George  deter- 
mined (and  kept  his  determination)  that 
he  would  not  mention  hei'  name.  The 
time  they  thus  passed  together  was  a  little 
eternity  of  suffering  to  George.  Their  lunch, 
with  its  mocker}'  of  conversation,  brought 
the  climax  of  his  discomfort ;  and,  when 
they  separted  soon  after,  it  was  Avith  the 
knowledge  that  they  hated  each  other,  with 
no  common  hatred. 

Mr.  Miles  learned  nothing  except  that 
George  had  lost  his  heart,  and  was  wretched 
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in  the  extreme.  He  concluded  that  Di 
Kennedy  was  the  cause,  and  seemed  rather 
— at  least,  so  George  thought — to  enjoy 
the  reflections  consequent  thereon.  As 
for  George,  he  learned  nothing  except 
that  Mr,  Miles  looked  a  shade  older — a 
trifle  careworn,  if  such  an  expression  could 
possibly  apply  to  that  handsome,  immobile, 
marble  face.  Bell's  name  was  not  even 
once  mentioned. 

On  his  return,  George  picked  up  Di, 
as  arranged,  at  the  little  railway  station, 
three  miles  from  Yewsdale.  Of  that  short 
drive,  hardly  a  word  need  be  said.  Hardly 
a  word  rvas  said  then.  Death  has  been 
drawn  as  a  grim  figure,  riding  a  pale  horse. 
If  he  could  be  imagined  as  driving  his 
victim  in  a  modern  doo:-cart,  Georo-e  Old- 
field  would  have  typified  him  very  well. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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The  victim  might  certainly  have  spoilt  the 
picture ;  she  did  not  look  afraid. 

And  how  did  Maurice  Miles  renew  his 
intimacy  with  Violet  Kennedy  ?  He  called 
her  Violet,  it  was  her  right  name.  He 
did  not  quarrel  with  Bell  on  purpose 
to  try  again  his  luck  with  Di ;  but,  when 
driven  from  Bell,  did  he  fly  to  her  for 
solace  ?  After  the  quarrel,  was  this  renewal 
of  the  old  bonds  all  accident,  all  design,  or 
partly  both  ? 

These  questions  are  easily  asked  ;  but 
they  are  not  easily  answered.  When  the 
historian,  the  biographer,  the  common 
chronicler,  says,  '  It  is  my  impression,'  it 
is  not  well  to  skip  ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  on 
one's  guard.  What  would  anybody's 
impressions  have  been  worth  about  Di's 
letter  to  George,   until  after  her  explana- 
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tion?  Here  are  all  the  facts  that  could 
then  have  been  found  out.  Maurice  and 
Bell  quarrelled.  They  quarrelled  violently ; 
and  Bell  told  Maurice  she  would  never 
marry  him. 

A  week  after  that  time,  Maurice  saw  Di 
Kennedy  in  London ;  but  she  did  not  see 
him.  He  saw  her  in  an  open  carriage  as 
she  drove  past,  with  her  little  fragile  sister 
sitting  by  her  side.  It  was  in  the  Row. 
At  that  moment  the  child  at  her  side 
looked  particularly  fragile  and  failing,  and 
Di  Kennedy  particularly  handsome.  An 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Miles — a  very  casual 
acquaintance,  who  was  with  him — re- 
marked : 

'  That  is  the  finest  girl  I  have  seen 
to-day.' 

Maurice  Miles  replied  : 

p2 
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'Yes  ;  and,  if  that  little  child  were  to 
die,  she  would  come  in  for  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.' 

'  Lucky  girl,'  said  his  acquaintance. 
'  She  will  certainly  get  it,  for  that  child 
will  never  be  reared.'  And  indeed  there 
seemed  ground  for  the  assertion. 

Shortly  after  that  time,  Maurice  and  Di 
were  corresponding  with  each  other ;  that 
was  about  the  time  when  Di  was  para- 
bolically  telling  the  story  of  her  early  life 
to  George  Oldfield  on  the  '  Chancellor's 
Bench.'  Perhaps  the  thoughts  of  those 
days  were  just  then  so  active  in  her  brain, 
that  they  would  come  out  in  some  form. 
Perhaps — but  what  are  perhapses  worth  ? 

Then  Maurice  and  Di  met  every  day 
during  the  early  part  of  her  visit  to  the 
Jumbles.     He  was  staying  at  a  little  hotel 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  they 
became  engaged  to  be  married,  though  no 
one  else  knew  for  some  time  after. 

These  are  facts,  the  only  valuable  things 
in  any  narrative.  Here  are  a  few  more, 
w^hich  it  is  necessary  to  know. 

Di  Kennedy  went  away  again  on  the 
day  arranged — the  Monday  after  that 
memorable  Saturday  when  she  and  George 
drove  into  Roucester.  She  went  to  Brigh- 
ton with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  nearly 
two  months,  and  came  home  openly  en- 
gaged to  marry  Mr.  Miles, — Maurice  still 
called  himself '  Miles.' 

While  Di  was  at  Brighton,  she  had  a 
somewhat  protracted  correspondence  with 
little  Mr.  Sharely.  She  wished  him  to  do 
something,  or  rather  7iot  to  do  something, 
urging  as  the  most  forcible  argument  that 
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she  was  twenty-five  years  old.  Mr.  Sharely 
with  some  compunction  acceded  to  her 
request,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  making  every 
inquiry  possible,  concluded  that  his  dauo^h- 
ter  was  about  to  make  a  most  desirable 
match. 

Maurice  Miles  gave  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
respected  men  in  Filesfield — a  town  notori- 
ous for  rich,  and  consequently  for  respected 
men  ;  and  Mr.  Sharely,  at  Di's  command, 
(she  commanded  most  of  her  friends,)  bore 
testimony  to  the  position  of  Maurice's 
family ;  his  extinct  family — for  he  was 
the  last  of  it,  the  flower  of  the  aloe. 
Di  Kennedy  was  a  proud  girl,  but  she 
indirectly  bound  George  Oldfield  to  a 
promise    which,    having  been    made  (also 
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indirectly,)  she  was  confident  he  would 
keep  He  would  never  make  known  who 
and  what  Maurice  Miles  was ! 

Di  Kennedy  had  always  been  noted  for 
having  a  bold  spirit ;  but  this  was  the 
boldest  step  of  her  life.  It  would  seem 
too  that  she  was  very  tenacious,  not  to 
say  true;  that  she  had  loved  once  and  loved 
for  ever,  but  that  was  doubtful.  She  had 
once  given  Maurice  up  on  finding  out  he 
had  been  in  prison.  But  then  he  had 
only  just  come  out  of  prison;  now  he  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  enor- 
mously rich.  Perhaps  wealth  and  old 
associations  joined  their  hands  to  beset 
Di  on  behalf  of  Maurice.  They  were  very 
uncommon  allies,  but  then  Di  was  a  very 
uncommon  girl. 

And  Bell?  what  had  Maurice  said  about 
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Bell  to  Di  ?  Perhaps  nothing  !  perhaps  a 
very  great  deal,  in  such  a  way  as  only 
Maurice  Miles  could,  to  make  both  the 
engagement  and  its  dissolution  natural 
and  inevitable.  What  did  he  say  long 
ago  about  Violet  to  Bell  ?  Oh  !  Maurice 
Miles  must  be  observed  through  his  actions, 
and  very  astutely  then  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PLAIN  SAILING. 


NOTHER  six  months  have 
passed  away.  It  is  spring- 
time ;  George  Oldfield  is  no 
longer  a  private  tutor.  He  has  been 
*  driven  of  the  waves  and  tossed '  even 
more  violently  than  young  men  of  his 
temperament  and  his  ambitions  usually  are  ; 
but  that  time  is  over.  He  has  entered 
again  into  a  period  of  plain-sailing,  and  he 
has  a  port  in  view,  though  it  has   now  lost 
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most  of  the  golden  mist  that  hung  over  it 
six  months  ago. 

Yes  !  he  is  living  with  Bell  in  Lady 
Leonard's  cottage.  He  stuck  to  his  old 
proposition.  '  Why  not  ?  It  is  not  Mr. 
Kennedy's  cottage,  and  I'm  a  free  agent.' 

He  paid  for  his  choice  of  residence 
with  a  good  deal  of  unhappiness,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  but  then — at  least,  so 
George  reasons — he  would  have  been  un- 
happy anywhere  else,  and  a  great  deal 
duller. 

Bell's  view  of  the  case  will  have  to  be 
looked  at  by-and  by.  She,  at  all  events, 
likes  the  ivied  porch  and  the  orchard,  the 
diamond  windows  and  the  view  from  them. 

When  Bell  first  appeared  on  the  scene, 
Di  Kennedy  received  a  shock,  but  she  soon 
got  over  it ;   and   very  strangely,  perhaps 
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owing  to  the  capricious  wilfulness  of  Di's 
nature,  these  two  girls  (outwardly,  at  least,) 
became  good  friends. 

When  Maurice  Miles  was  at  the  rectory, 
Bell  seemed  never  to  cfo  out  of  the  cottaofe, 
and  he  was  there  now  many  a  time  for  a 
week  together.  When  he  was  not  there, 
she  seemed  happy  and  contented  enough. 

And  George?  He  was  now  writing  at  a 
great  rate.  Apparently,  he  lived  for  no- 
thing else  but  to  write,  and  torture  himself 
with  watching  Di  ! 

'He  was  a  fool !' 

Doubtless,  but  his  way  of  showing  it 
was  not  more  objectionable  than  other  fools 
choose,  under  similar  circumstances.  Some 
try  to  break  their  necks  in  the  hunting- 
field,  some  habitually  get  drunk.  Others 
fly  abroad  to  forget   themselves,  and  very 
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frequent!}^  they  do  forget  themselves,  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 

George  and  Bell  have  a  capital  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  they  have  the  earn- 
ings of  George's  pen,  which  are  not  now 
contemptible.  They  are  poor  and  com- 
fortable. One  might  think  they  would  be 
more  comfortable  elsewhere,  but,  as  George 
says,  they  must  live  somewhere.^  and  a  suit- 
able house  is  not  so  easily  found.  And 
George,  in  some  moods,  is  very  obstinate, 
w^hile  Bell,  to  her  brother  at  least,  is 
pliant. 

And  what  kind  of  lovers  are  Maurice 
and  Di  ?  Well,  that  is  another  specu- 
lative question.  One  lady  said  they  were 
cool ;  another,  who  had  observed  them 
from  her  own  standpoint,  called  them 
devoted ;  a  third  was  of  the  opinion  they 
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played  '  fast  and  loose.'  George  told  Bell 
he  believed  Maurice  Miles  wished  himself 
out  of  it ;  Miss  Kennedy  had  not  enouorh 
money  for  him. 

And  what  did  Bell  say?  Nothing. 
She  used  to  watch  them  in  the  distance — 
sometimes  on  the  '  Chancellor's  Bench  ' — 
with  a  field-glass.  '  Contemptible  amuse- 
ment !'  Perhaps  it  was  !  She  used  to 
watch  them,  and  her  colour  would  come 
and  go ;  sometimes  she  would  sigh,  some- 
times she  would  lapse  into  a  stone-like 
tranquil  attitude,  without  sighing,  scarcely 
breathing. 

Once  George  sought  her  thus — the  field- 
glass  in  her  hand,  her  face  white,  her  eyes 
staring  into  vacancy,  her  senses  transported 
somewhere — perhaps  to  the  old  arbour  at 
the    Elms — unconscious    of  any   sight  or 
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sound  around  her,  unconscious  of  her 
brother's  approach,  of  his  continued  pre- 
sence, even  of  his  touch. 

There  she  remained  till  his  eye  caught 
the  picture  which  had  wrought  the  mes- 
meric spell,  and  his  sharp  words — not  wise 
words — brought  Bell  back,  as  a  sleep- 
walker is  brought  back,  with  an  injurious 
shock  from  the  strange  things  that  are  not, 
to  the  commonplace  things  that  be.  That 
was  the  first  time  George  thought  serious- 
ly of  leaving  Lady  Leonard's  cottage. 

'  I  must  go,'  he  said.  '  I  must  give  it 
up.     It  will  never  do  for  Bell.' 

But  the  day  after  that  Maurice  went 
away,  and  Bell  was  herself  again  ;  and, 
though  they  talked  about  removing,  they 
only  talked  of  it. 

Yes,  that  was   Bell's  way  of  torturing 
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herself;  but,  unlike  George,  she  had  not 
voluntarily  placed  herself  in  the  way  of 
temptation.  She  only  yielded  to  it  when 
it  was  strong.  Contemptible  amusement, 
watching  them  with  that  field-glass  till 
she  became  intoxicated,  as  with  a  deadly 
opiate,  and  asked  for  nothing  more.  Of 
course  it  was  ! 

Now,  if  she  had  only  had  a  friend  with 
her,  and  laughed  at  them  and  quizzed 
them,  and  said  spiteful  things,  and  made 
them  look  ridiculous  in  the  parish — tlcat 
would  have  been  good  fun  !  Alas  !  that 
was  not  Bell's  nature.  Deep  and  still  and 
beautiful  was  her  heart  as  the  village  well 
which  was  screened  from  the  sun.  It 
never  flashed  or  sparkled  now,  and  who 
knows  but  it  may  have  held  poisoned 
waters  ? 
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But  all  this  has  been  in  answer  to  the 
question,  what  people  said  about  Maurice 
and  Di.  An  unsatisfactory  answer,  as  was 
foreseen.  But  whatever  was  said,  and 
whatever  was  thought,  the  day  has  been 
fixed  for  their  marriage  !  It  is  to  come 
off  in  less  than  a  month — the  first  of 
May. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  magnanimously 
settled  on  Di  ten  thousand  pounds,  only 
diminishing  the  legacy,  which  is  to  come 
to  Di  Kennedy  on  her  step-mother's  death, 
from  ten  thousand  pounds  to  ^yq  thousand 
pounds.  Surely,  though  Mrs.  Kennedy  is 
enormously  w^ealthy,  she  is  a  paragon 
among  step-mothers. 

Maurice  Miles  has  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified  with  the  settlement  and 
the  legacy. 
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'  I  never  expected  a  penny,'  he  said  ;  and 
possibly  he  did  not, — possibly ! 

Certainly,  he  had  no  need  of  it,  but 
^  unto  him  that  hath '  in  these  affairs,  it 
always  seems,  that  '  more  shall  be  given  ;' 
and  the  one  that  hath  seldom  seems  loth  to 
take. 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


SAD  THINGS. 


HE  April  sunshine  fell  brightly 
athwart  the  fleecy  fine-weather 
clouds,  on  the  p^reat  white 
stone  mansion,  with  its  innumerable  win- 
dows flashing  every  way  to  keep  the  world 
at  its  distance  from  imposing  Bromley. 

That  same  sunshine  looked  in  more  con- 
fidingly at  the  windows  of  its  four  pictur- 
esque lodges  ;  bathed  the  outstretching 
park ;    tipped    with    brighter   colour    the 
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red  Devon  kine  which  were  grazing  there ; 
flashed  on  the  white  marble  monuments, 
on  the  emerald  sward  near  the  lake,  and 
turned  into  a  bar  of  burnished  silver  the 
rim  of  the  rushing  water  which  leaped 
now  like  a  river  over  the  fall  by  the 
'  Chancellor's  Bench.' 

George  Oldfield  was  walking  to  the 
village  to  post  some  letters.  No  one  would 
have  said  he  had  any  great  trouble  on  his 
mind  ;  and,  since  a  man  should  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  perpetually  and  unintermit- 
tentl}^  hypocritical,  it  may  be  presumed  he 
had  not. 

He  accosted  a  farmer  with  some  timely 
remark  on  agriculture.  He  stopped  to  pat 
little  Amy's  cheek,  and  ask  how  her  doll 
was.  Little  Amy  Kennedy  had  always 
been  fond  of  George,  and  was  still.     He 
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also  devoted  three  minutes  to  airing  his 
imperfect  French  for  the  benefit  of  little 
Amy's  French  nurse.  It  amused  her  very 
much,  and  doubtless  amused  George. 

Before  passing  on,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  on  that  French  nurse- 
maid that  the  literature  she  was  perusing 
(it  is  to  be  feared  surreptitiously)  was  not 
the  best  means  of  acquiring  English.  It  was 
a  '  penny  dreadful '  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
girl  understood  the  hint,  laughed,  and  put 
the  paper  into  her  pocket.  George  pro- 
ceeded without  further  encounters  as  far 
as  the  post-ofiice.  He  had  dropped  his 
letters  into  the  box,  and  was  turning  round 
to  go  back,  when  Di  Kennedy  came  out  of 
the  little  shop  and  post-office,  with  letters 
in  her  hand. 

'Bon    jour,    monsieur!'     Di     Kennedy 
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frequently  accosted  George  in  that  way. 
'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Oldfield?'  would  not 
have  sounded  half  so  gracious,  and  Di 
Kennedy  particularly  wished  to  be  gracious. 

'  Ah  !  mademoiselle,  it  is  like  summer 
again.' 

They  shook  hands,  and  then  remained 
standing  for  some  seconds. 

'  I'm  going  your  way,'  said  Di ;  and, 
since  George  had  already  j^lainly  shown 
which  was  his  way,  he  could  not  dispute 
the  statement ;  not  that  he  seemed  to  have 
any  wish  to  do  so. 

So  they  walked  and  talked  with  amic- 
able vivacity,  as  they  had  walked  and 
talked  many  a  time  since  Di  had  been 
engaged  to  be  married.  There  was  this 
great  difference  between  these  talks  and 
their  old   ones  :    there  were  now  no  barbed 
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shafts,  no  double  meanings,  no  language 
of  any  kind  in  their  looks.  Their  talk  was 
sometimes  sad,  more  frequently  it  was 
lively,  once  or  twice  it  was  witty,  but  it 
was  never  wise.  How  could  it  be  ?  For 
George's  peace  of  mind,  at  least,  they 
ought  never  to  have  met.  But  he  ivould 
live  where  he  was  sure  to  meet  her,  and, 
while  he  did  so,  Di  Kennedy  ivoidd  be 
friendly. 

Two  statements — very  important  state- 
ments— taken  together  may  explain  it  all. 
It  does  not  matter  to  whom  these  state- 
ments were  made — George  then  knew 
nothing  of  one,  Di  nothing  of  the  other. 
Here  is  one  of  them ;  it  is  an  extract  from 
one  of  Di's  letters  : 

*  I  am  not  a  fool,  my  dear,  neither  am  I 
a  sweet   novice  just  emancipated  from  a 
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French  convent.  Marriage  seems  to  me 
a  very  desirable  and  even  enjoyable  state. 
A  woman  at  ray  age  ought  to  have  a 
house,  and  I  have  a  fancy  for  a  big  one ; 
but  as  to  a  paradise — a  heaven  of  brick 
and  mortar — shared  with  one  wingless 
angel,  I  don't  now  believe  in  it.  Thanks  for 
your  charmingly  frank  caution  touching 
the  nameless  one  ;  but  "  the  blood  of  Di 
Kennedy  can  protect  itself"  Perhaps  that 
splendid  quotation  is  misplaced,  since  the 
blood  of  Di  Kennedy  is  no  longer  assailed. 
"  A  Precipice !"  My  guileless  one,  how 
well  that  comes  from  you  !  The  air  of 
mountains  and  precipices  is  my  native  air. 
I  sometimes  no^v  think  I  could  not  breathe 
out  of  the  vicinity  of  a  precipice.  No,  I 
shall  not  break  my  neck — not  now  ;  but  I 
sometimes  half  wash,  when  I  see  that  walk- 
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ing  precipice,  that  I  had  done  so.  I  mean 
to  find  him  the  cleverest,  the  richest,  and 
the  handsomest  girl  I  can  ;  and  I  can  do  a 
great  deal.  I  am  already  at  work.  Now 
is  not  that  disinterestedness  ?  Yet  you 
don't  believe  in  it.' 

The  other  statement,  rather  simpler  and 
rather  shorter,  is  also  an  extract.  It  is 
from  one  of  George's  letters  to  Ned 
Wyndham : 

'  Maurice  Miles  can  do  what  he  likes, 
and  go  where  he  wants  ;  but  I  won't  budge 
an  inch.  One  might  think  he  was  fated 
to  oust  me  out  of  existence.  I  tell  you, 
if  he  builds  a  house  at  Yewsdale,  I  won't 
budge  for  him.  For  myself,  it's  easier 
than  you  think.  Never  to  see  her  would 
be  penal  servitude.  Why  should  I  sen- 
tence myself  to  that?' 
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There  is  some  little  li^lit,  at  least,  by 
which  to  read  George  and  Di's  conver- 
sation ;  but  what  they  said  in  their  walk 
this  afternoon  would  not  be  worth  reading. 
Apart  from  the  last  few  words  when  they 
separated,  it  was  exclusively  upon  poultry, 
with  one  exception  (if  it  formed  an  ex- 
ception) in  favour  of  parrots. 

At  one  of  the  lodges,  they  stopped ; 
George's  way  was  through  the  park — 
Bromley,  by-the-by,  was  still  empty — 
Di's  Avay  was  along  the  high-road,  for 
another  two  hundred  yards,  to  the  rectory 
gates. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Di,  shaking  hands, 
'you  know  Mr.  Miles  is  here  ?' 

'  So  I  suppose,'  said  George. 

'  We  are  going  to  drive  to  the  abbey 
this  afternoon.     1    wish  you   were    better 
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friends  ;  we  might  have  made  up  a  party.' 
'  I  wish  we  were,  for  some  things.' 
'  AYell !  you  tcill  be  yet.     Now,  mark  my 
words,  I  shall  live  to  see  it.     Good-bye, 
monsieur !       My    lord   is    sometimes    im- 
patient, though  he  doesn't  show  it.' 
'  Good-bye,  Miss  Kennedy  !' 
'  I  shall  live  to  see  it,'  said  Di,  looking 
round,  '  I  am  sure  I  shall.' 

'You  will  live  to  be  pretty  old  then,' 
George  replied,  with  a  smile;  and  they 
went  their  different  ways. 

George's  way,  through  Bromley  Park, 
lay  a  long  distance  in  sight  of  Di  Ken- 
nedy's. If  he  had  gone  straight  on,  he 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
red  feather  in  her  hat  for  another  five 
minutes  ;  but  George  chose  another  plea- 
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sure.     He  stopped  nearly  ten  minutes  at 
the  lodoje  and  chatted  with  Mrs.  Garret. 

Mrs.  Garret  was  noted  for  two  things,  the 
care  she  devoted  to  poultry  and  the  care  she 
devoted  to  her  old  mother,  neither  of  which 
were  ever  seen  by  anybody  passing  through 
those  handsome  gates. 

The  poultry  were  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Garret's  mother — bed-rid- 
den, a  little  more  that  a  human  automa- 
ton— occupied  a  room  on  the  ground-floor; 
and  Mrs.  Garret  passed  the  day  in  attend- 
ing to  her  mother  and  the  fowls.  She  talked 
to  both  one  and  the  other  of  her  changes 
in  a  similar  way — and  did  not  talk  much 
to  anybody  else.  She  Avas  a  simple  woman, 
and  was  said  to  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
money.     Di    Kennedy    was    fond    of  Mrs. 
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Garret ;  probably  that  is  the  reason  why 
George  stopped  now  for  ten  minutes  to 
talk  to  her  about  poultry  and  incidentally 
about  other  things  ;  for  the  only  theme  Mrs. 
Garret  ever  diverted  to  from  poultry  was 
Di  Kennedy  and  her  doings.  When  he 
resumed  his  walk,  it  was  in  a  very  medita- 
tive frame  of  mind,  and  in  that  frame  he 
came  to  the  '  Chancellor's  Bench.' 

He  had  not  exactly  to  pass  the  spot,  bu 
his  path  lay  very  near  it,  and  it  pleased 
him  to  turn  aside  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
to  look  at  it,  foolish  young  man  !  and  pass 
^\Q  minutes  in  a  quiet  distraction  of  his 
own  peculiar  choice. 

But  he  did  not  sit  down ;  and  he  passed 
five  minutes,  and  a  great  deal  more,  in 
distraction  of  a  much  more  startling  kind 
— such  distraction  and  clamour  and  com- 
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motion  as  that  quiet  spot  had  never  seen 
before ! 

Something  had  happened.  So  much 
George  realized  before  he  turned  into  the 
leafy  recess  that  would  have  shut  him 
from  view.  Something  had  happened,  or 
was  going  to  happen,  or  was  happening 
then,  but  what  it  was  George  could  not 
imagine.  The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  now 
was  so  startling  that  he  had  not  time  to 
think. 

Coming  towards  him  from  the  rectory, 
now  not  fifty  yards  away,  was  a  troop  of 
people.  They  were  running  helter-skelter, 
some  of  them  without  hats  and  bonnets. 
Di  Kennedy  was  among  the  first,  just  as 
George  had  seen  her  rather  more  than  ten 
minutes  ago,  except  that  her  face  was 
white.     Her  father  was  behind  her,  bare- 
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headed,  holding,  or  seeming  to  hold,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  back  by  the  hand, 

Maurice  Miles  was  there.  He  had  his 
hat  on,  and  a  cane  in  his  hand.  He  was 
talking  to  the  French  nurse— evidently 
trying  to  make  her  answer  questions.  She 
answered  them  volubly — half  in  French, 
half  in  English — gesticulating  and  point- 
ing the  while,  when  she  was  not  burying 
her  face  in  her  white  apron. 

There  were  two  or  three  of  the  servants 
— ^just  as  they  had  run  away  from  their 
work  ;  one  of  them  had  a  water-jug  in  her 
hand.  And  all  these  people — some  run- 
ning, some  walking  fast  behind — were 
bearing  down  on  George.  Now  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy was  calling  out  to  him ;  Di  was 
answering  her ;  Mr.   Kennedy  and  Maur- 
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ice  Miles  were  running  to  him  as  fast  a& 
they  could,  ahead  of  the  rest. 

George,  catching  the  excitement,  ran  to 
meet  them.  The  French  maid  had  joined 
them,  and  the  questions  and  answers  were 
exchanged  with  incoherent  rapidity.  Co- 
herency, however,  was  not  required  to 
make  known  what  had  happened.  Little 
Amy  Kennedy  was  missing. 

'  Not  for  one  minute,'  said  the  nurse- 
maid. '  I  saw  her  the  minute  before — not 
near  the  water. 

*  I've  only  just  come,'  said  George. 

'  I  should  have  heard  the  splash, ' 
whined  the  poor  girl ;  '  my  back  was 
not  turned  for  one  minute— not  for  one 
minute.' 

'  Yes,'    answered     George — it    was     to 
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Maurice  Miles — '  I  remember  looking  at 
the  water.     I  didn't  notice  anything.' 

'  It's  running  too  fast,'  said  the  butler, 
to  another  servant.  '  It's  ten  minutes 
since.' 

'  My  child  !  my  child  !'  cried  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy. '  No,  no,  she  is  hiding.  She  must 
be  hiding.' 

Then  '  Amy,  Amy,  Amy  !'  was  called  out 
half-a-dozen  times  by  half-a-dozen  voices. 
There  was  no  answer  except  the  same 
clamour  that  had  been  before.  Some  of 
the  party  looked  stupidly  into  the  dark, 
deep  water ;  some  began  to  run  aimlessly 
about,  pushing  their  way  among  the  ever- 
greens, and  still  calling  '  Amy !' 

Mrs.  Kennedy  ran  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  George  and  the  nursemaid, 
asking    questions    which    had    no    object 
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except  to  make  her  believe  that  her  child 
was  safe.  She  was  already  almost  beside 
herself,  and  her  husband  was  wholly 
taken  up  by  his  efforts  to  restrain  her. 
She  was  blind  with  fear  and  excitement. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  would  leap  into  the 
water  herself 

Mr.  Miles,  as  usual,  was  calm.  He  was 
already  organising  a  search-party  properly. 
He  was  dispatching  some  of  them — the 
butler  and  the  groom — to  follow  the  course 
of  the  water  beyond  the  fall,  where  the 
body  would  probably  be,  if  the  child  had 
been  really  drowned.  He  did  not  join 
that  detachment  himself — no !  he  would 
rather  be  among  the  blessed  ones,  who 
might  haply  find  it  alive. 

So  they  separated,  Mrs.  Kennedy  re- 
peating, '  Only  ten    minutes  since !     Only 
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ten  minutes  since  !  She  can't  be  drowned  !' 
as  the  nurse,  almost  now  inarticulate  in 
her  protestations,  pointed  with  her  drenched 
handkerchief  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
last  seen  the  lost  child. 

Di  was  setting  off  with  Maurice,  when 
her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  figure 
some  hundred  yards  away,  running  to- 
wards them.  George  had  also  seen  that 
figure,  and  was  setting  off  to  meet  it.  It 
was  Bell,  with  that  old  field-glass  in  her 
hand.  She  had  set  out  from  the  cottage 
many  minutes  before  the  party  from  the 
rectory  had  set  out.  But  the  cottage  was 
further  off  than  the  rectory,  and  Bell  had 
been  obliged,  moreover,  to  take  a  slightly 
circuitous  course.  As  it  was,  she  had 
climbed  more  than  one  fence  to  reach  the 
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spot,  and  her  dress  was  torn  and  her  hands 
were  bleeding  from  forcing  her  way  through 
a  stiff  hedge.  She  too  was  without  a  hat, 
yet  no  one  had  been  to  the  cottage  to 
summon  her. 

Di  and  George  came  up  to  her  at  the 
same  moment ;  others  followed  them,  Mr. 
Miles  among  them.  But  at  first  she  had 
hardly  breath  to  speak.  Panting,  fright- 
ened, and  more  excited  even  than  the  rest, 
she  only  gasped, 

'  Isn't  she  saved  ?  Isn't  she  saved  ?' 
Whatever  she  had  seen,  she  must  have 
known,  almost  before  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  child  was  not  saved.  But 
her  eyes  now  met  Mrs.  Kennedy's  eyes, 
and  the  glance  seemed  to  petrify  Bell  into 
speechless  pity.     She  only  waved  the  field- 
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glass  towards  the  water,  and  whispered 
something  to  Di.  Maurice  now  pressed 
forward. 

'  Speak,  Bell !  speak  out !'  he  said. 

'  She  fell  in  !'  cried  Bell,  turning  round 
and  pointing  to  a  place  higher  up  the 
stream.     '  I    saw   it — all ;    the  nurse    was 

reading,   and  I  ran Oh !   I  thought 

she  would  be  saved — I  thought — I 
thought ' 

But  Bell's  thoughts  were  of  little  use 
then.  The  truth  was  out — Amy  had  fallen 
into  the  w^ater.  Beli  had  pointed  out  the 
exact  spot,  and  what  she  thought  would 
have  happened  while  she  was  running  to 
the  scene  was  certainly  of  trifling  interest 
after  these  disclosures.  As  soon  as  Bell 
had   pointed  with    the   field-glass    to    the 
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water,  and  whispered  that  one  word  to  Di, 
Di  had  turned  round,  without  a  word,  but 
with  a  face  as  white  as  marble,  to  find 
Mrs.  Kennedy  at  her  side,  Mr.  Kennedy 
holding  her  arm. 

Di  whispered  one  fatal  word  '  drowned  ' 
to  her  father,  and  then  the  scene  became 
too  confusing,  as  well  as  too  distressing, 
for  any  coherent  description.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  faint;  she  Avent  into  that 
phase  of  acute  suffering  when  the  excita- 
bility of  the  sufferer  borders  on  temporary 
insanity.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was 
doing,  and  mercifully  prevented  anybody 
else  from  suffering  so  severely,  even  if  they 
were  inclined,  by  requiring  their  attention, 
to  see  that  she  did  no  harm  to  herself. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  to  subdue 
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his  grief,  which  was  very  great.  As  for 
Di,  it  seemed  to  have  turned  her  into 
stone. 

Bell  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen  the 
child  fall  into  the  water.  She  had  seen  it 
with  a  very  powerful  glass;  and,  out  of  the 
family,  she  was  the  one  in  all  that  group 
most  patently  affected   by  the  occurrence. 

Naturally  of  a  susceptible  nature,  and 
out  of  health  at  the  time — Bell  was  always 
out  of  health,  when  Maurice  was  at  the 
rectory — tearing  through  the  field  and 
over  the  fences,  faster  than  she  had  ever 
run  as  a  child ;  then  compelled  to  disclose, 
under  Maurice  Miles's  eye,  the  terrible 
facts,  which  he  so  peremptorily  bade  her 
particularise,  even  in  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
ears — poor   Bell  might  well   grow   dizzy, 
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when  the  climax  to  that  strain  came  with 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  first  loud  shriek. 

One  might  have  seen,  if  anybody  had 
had  leisure  to  look,  that  Bell  was  growing 
faint.  She  had  turned  white  soon  after  she 
had  disclosed  the  fatal  news,  but  a  minute 
later  she  was  whiter :  her  very  lips  had 
grown  pallid,  her  step  was  uncertain  Avhen 
she  came  to  George's  side,  and  took  his 
arm. 

'  I'm  dizzy,  George  !  I — I  think  I  am 
going  to  faint.' 

George  gave  one  quick  glance  into  her 
face.  He  had  been  watching  Di,  but  now 
that  one  glance  was  enough  to  make  him 
forget  everything  else.  Indeed,  she  ivas 
going  to  faint,  and  very  soon. 

'  Lean   on  me.  Bell.     Lean  on  me  !     It 
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will  pass  off.'  So  saying,  he  took  the  field- 
glass  out  of  her  hand  only  in  time  to 
prevent  it  falling.  '  Can  you  walk,  dear  ? 
'  Yes,'  said  Bell,  moving  unsteadily  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  guiding  her, 
his  arm  round  her. 

But  they  had  only  just  turned  aside  out 
of  the  little  crowd,  wdien  the  burden, 
pressing  on  him  more  heavily  every  step, 
suddenly  began  to  sink  down — a  dead,  un- 
conscious w^eio^ht. 

George  looked  down  on  her  now  closed 
eyes  and  parted  lips,  with  one  look  of 
helpless,  pitying  solicitude.  Then  he 
turned  his  face,  as  if  for  help,  but  they 
were  alone.  They  had  turned  the  corner 
towards  the  retreat,  to  which  George  was 
guiding   her.     Only   one  moment   George 
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looked  down  on  that  white,  still,  beautiful 
face — what  a  different  face  from  Di's,  and 
what  different  love  it  brought  up  with  a 
rush  into  his  heart ! — then,  letting  go  that 
cold  hand  which  fell  to  her  side,  he  put  both 
his  arms  round  her,  and  carried  her  like  a 
sleeping  child,  and  laid  her  down  on  a  rustic 
bench — the  '  Chancellors  Bench.' 

Then  they  were  alone.  Only  a  double  laurel 
hedge,  forming  a  short  circuitous  walk,  hid 
them  from  the  little  excited  crowd  ten 
yards  away.  Some  of  the  party  could  be 
seen,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  higher  up, 
through  the  foliage.  Those  who  had  gone 
below — beyond  the  fall — were  out  of  sight 
altogether. 

Thus,  hidden  and  alone,  they  remained 
for  some  time,  as  still  as  death,  with  that 
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deep,  dead-calm  water  before  them ;  pos- 
sibly with  the  dead  child  hidden  in  its 
depth. 

The  commotion  was  still  going  on,  on 
the  other  side  of  those  laurel  walls ;  but 
George  was  deaf  to  it.  His  face  was  bent 
over  that  unconscious  form  ;  he  was  chafing 
those  cold  w^hite  hands.  Little  Amy,  Di 
Kennedy,  everybody,  everything,  was  for- 
gotten, but  Bell!  Good  heavens!  how 
fearfully  fragile,  how  awfully  ethereal,  she 
looked  at  that  moment.  George  had  heard 
once  of  Bell's  faintino-;  but  he  had  never 
seen  it.  He  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
sight,  such  a  startling  facsimile  of  death. 

Bell's  faint  did  not  last  more  than  three 
minutes,  however  long  it  seemed  to  her 
brother.     He  had  scarcely  laid  her  head 
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down,  and  loosened  the  collar  of  her  dress, 
and  begun  to  chafe  her  hands  when  Bell 
opened  her  eyes. 

At  the  same  moment,  George  heard  a 
rustling  among  the  laurels,  and  Maurice 
Miles  stood  beside  him.  He  had  come 
alone.     George  just  looked  at  him. 

^  She's  fainted!'  he  said,  and  turned 
again  to  Bell.  '  You'll  be  all  right,  Bell. 
You'll  be  all  right  directly,  darling.' 

Mr.  Miles  did  not  reply  to  George  or 
speak  to  him  at  all,  for  some  little  time. 
His  eyes,  which  fell  on  Bell's  face  the 
moment  he  appeared,  like  an  apparition, 
among  the  laurels,  were  not  removed  for 
an  instant,  as  he  approached  the  bench. 
Then,  kneeling  down,  he  took  her  hand, 
and  felt   her  pulse,  looking  into  her  face 
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the  while  (she  was  not  yet  wholly  con- 
scious) with  such  a  look  as  puzzled  George 
Olclfield  altogether.  It  was  more  than 
love — it  was  adoration,  it  was  worship, 
intensified  by  some  other  feelings — like 
remorse. 

Even  George  Oldfield  could  not  have 
spoke  unfeelingly  then  to  Maurice  Miles, 
if  he  had  had  to  speak ;  but  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  speak  at  all. 

*Keep  her  just  as  she  is,  George,  for 
three  minutes  ;'  and  he  disappeared  again. 

Now  George  had  never  seen  Maurice 
Miles  run.  He  could  not  imagine  such  a 
thing,  and  he  did  not  see  him  run  now  ;  but, 
in  little  more  than  the  time  Maurice  had 
mentioned,  he  appeared  again,  this  time 
not    so    much    like    an    apparition,    from 
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among  the  laurels.  His  face  was  flushed, 
he  was  breathing  like  a  broken- winded 
horse ;  he  had  a  brandy  flask  in  his  hand, 
for  which  he  had  been  to  his  own  bed-room, 
at  a  pace  possibly  not  surpassed  by  cham- 
pion runners ;  and  his  hat  was  crushed 
down  on  his  eyes.  He  was  not  a  little  bit 
like  the  composed  Mr.  Miles,  and  why  not  ? 
There  was  only  a  girl  in  a  faint;  a  spectacle 
to  be  seen  any  hot  Sunday  in  a  crowded 
church. 

In  that  guise  Maurice  Miles  approached 
the  '  Chancellor's  Bench ;'  but  Bell  had 
not  been  kept  'just  as  she  was.'  She  was 
partly  sitting  up,  leaning  against  her 
brother,  and  she  had  fastened  her  dress, 
which  George  had  so  ruthlessly  undone. 

'  You  arc  better,  Bell?'  he  asked,  coming 
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to  her  side  with  the  flask-cup  in  his  hand, 
— the  brandy  had  been  already  diluted. 
'You  must  drink  this.' 

*No,  thank  you/  she  answered,  in  a 
cold  voice,  partly  averting  her  head,  '  I 
shall  be  well  directly — when  I  have  rested 
a  little.' 

'  But  take  this.  It  will  do  you  good. 
I've  been  to  fetch  it.' 

*  No,  thank  you.  Hadn't  you  better 
go?  I  am  all  right,  and  you  might  be  of 
use.' 

Bell's  voice  and  manner  were  so  cold 
and  formal,  not  to  say  unkind,  that 
George  was  quite  surprised,  and  showed 
he  was. 

It  would   be    difficult  to   say  how  Mr. 
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Miles  was  affected.  He  still  held  out  the 
cup  of  the  flask,  which  was  filled  to  the 
brim  with  b ran dy-and- water,  and  George 
thought  his  hand  trembled.  Some  of  the 
fluid  certainly  ran  over,  and  trickled  over 
his  hand  on  to  the  grass.  Almost  the 
same  look  was  in  his  face  which  was  there, 
three  or  four  minutes  ago,  when  she  lay 
unconscious  and  he  felt  her  pulse  ;  only 
now  its  expression  of  pain  was  deeper,  and 
as  the  seconds  passed  it  grew  more  and 
more  imploring. 

'  Drink  it,  Bell.  You  are  punishing 
George  as  well  as  me.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  walk  ;  you  will  get  cold.  Please 
drink  it.' 

'  I  will  not  touch   it,'  said    Bell ;    '  and 
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why  don't  you  go  ?  They  will  want 
you.' 

Maurice  put  the  flask  into  George's 
hand,  then  drew  a  step  nearer  to  Bell. 

'  Why  w^on't  you  take  it  from  me^  Bell?' 

She  did  not  answ^er.  She  turned  her 
head  away,  and,  at  that  moment,  she 
shuddered  violently. 

'  You  are  taking  cold !  I  knew  you 
Avould.' 

Now  Bell  turned  her  face  full  upon  him, 
calm  and  white  and  sad. 

'  I  am  not  cold  in  the  least.' 

He  looked  at  her  once  again — it  was 
now  a  hopelessly  yearning,  prayer-like 
look. 

'  You  are  harder  on  me  than  I  deserve, 
Bell.     You  misjudge  me,  I  know  you  do. 
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and  it  was  your  fault. — Make  her  drink 
it,  George,'  he  added,  in  his  old  voice, 
'  make  her  drink  it  at  once.  Good-bye, 
Beli; 

'  /  don't  judge  you  at  all,'  she  said  ;  but 
he  did  not  look  round,  though  he  heard 
her  distinctly,  and  a  second  later  he  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

'  Here,  Bell,'  said  George,  '  drink  it  up, 
and  don't  be  ridiculous.  It  was  the  kind- 
est thing  I  ever  knew  Maurice  do,  and  I 
didn't  know  you'd  quarrelled  in  that 
fashion.  I  thought  you  were  doing 
it  coolly  and  decently.  Drink  it  at 
once.' 

George  now  forced  the  brandy  into  his 
sister's  hand,  and  she  took  it  without  a 
word. 
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While  she  was  silently  forcing  down  her 
throat  the  distasteful  fluid  in  long  sips, 
Georofe  looked  on,  silent  also. 

'Now,'  he  pondered:  'what  new  phase  is 
this  ?  It  comes  from  something  I  haven't 
known  of.  One  might  think  he'd  been 
trying  to  make  it  up  with  her,  when  his 
marriage-day  is  already  fixed.  Other 
people's  hearts  don't  count  with  ^Maurice 
Miles  ;  I  can't  make  him  out,  and  no  one 
ever  will.  I  almost  wish  heel  been  drowned 
instead  of  that  little  child.' 

Very  soon  Bell  left  the  '  Chancellor  s 
Bench,'  leaning  on  George's  arm.  They 
saw  no  one  to  speak  to  on  their  way  home; 
they  could  not  see  the  water  below  the 
fall  at  the  '  Chancellor's  Bench,'  and  it  was 
there    that    the    real    search    was    being 
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made.  They  could  see  some  people  on 
the  banks  higher  up,  but  they  did  not 
pass  them. 

There  was  silence  again — a  dread  silence. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  had  been  forced  away  from 
the  scene.  The  end  of  that  search  was  at 
hand. 
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